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Summer Reading 


THE WRECKER. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. With 
12 full-page illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 
Eighth Thousand. 
Full of thrilling incidents, and told with all 
the brilliancy of style and rapidity of movement 
of which the author is the master. 


THE REFLECTIONS OF A MARRIED 
MAN. By Robert Grant. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper,5o cents. Zenth Thousand. 

“* Delightful throughout.”—Brocklyn Times. 


THE GOVERNOR, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By George A. Hibbard. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

_ “ These stories are one and all bright and interest- 

ing.”’—Loston Gazette. 

THE BULL CALF, AND OTHER 
TALES. By A. B. Frost. Oblong 
12mo, $1.00. Sixth Thousand. 

Consisting of ten series of humorous cari- 
catures, conceived in Mr. Frost’s most amusing 
manner and drawn with his customary art. 

“He is a master with his pen and his pencil too. 

are infinitely clever.”—Hartford Cou- 

ran 

THE OLD SOUTH: Essays Social and 
Political. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
12mo, with Portrait, $1 25. 

They are altogether delightful.” —PAila. Ledger. 


ACROSS THE PLAINS, WITH 
OTHER ESSAYS AND MEMO- 
RIES. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
12mo, $1.25. 

“* They have all been treated with that deft touch 
and quick insight which characterize Mr. Steven- 
son.”’— The Evangelist. 

RES JUDICATZ:: Papers and Essays. 
By Augustine Birrell. 16mo, $1.00. 

“*@ne reads them with the same pleasure that he 
listens to a brilliant talker in conversation on some 
favorite theme.’’—Soston Glode. 

A TRAMP ACROSS THE CONTI- 
NENT. By Charles F. Lummis. 
12mo, $1.25. 

“A really fascinating account of a 
from Cincinnati to Los Angeles.” — 
VAIN FORTUNE. By George Moore. 

12mo, $1.00. 

““A very dramatic story, with well-developed cli- 
maxes.’’—Philadelphia Record. 

GALLEGHER, AND OTHER STO- 
RIES. By R.H. Davis. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. Zwenty-second 
Thousand. 


“Crisply written, fresh, and entertainin stories. 
There is not one of them that is not worth a dozen 
ordinary three-volume novels.” —London Academy. 


trian trip 
ridune. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York 


ELODY 


BOOKS of 


MIRTHFUL MUSIC rand 
the best 


NATIONAL SONGS OF IRELAN the best 


tary and patriotic songs. from one of the 
finest collections of Irish . ue in this country, with Piano 
$1.00-by. by eminent musicians, Octavo. 


POPU LAR COLLEGE SONGS 


latest College Songs which the famous Giece Clubs have mene 
prominently before the public. Price, 50 Cents by Mail. 
APT ANTHEMS A collection of new and serviceable 
Anthems, the special feature being the 
absenge of Solos throughout. Price, 40 Cents by Mail. 
CHORUS KING The latest hook by this well known 
writer and chorus director. It contains 
H. R. PALMER, music of a high order, both original 


me selected, and will be found most acceptable for chorus and 
class work. Price,75 Cents by Mail. 


SONGS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS, and 2, 


A collection of son Elementary Department 

preeared by G. F. TOOnCBROLASt, Supt. of Music in the 

ublic Schools of Cincinnati. Bright tresh music, all ef which 

has bees tested in the schoolroom, Price ofeach 
nts by M 


Number, 10 
— PUBLISHED BY-— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church 
200 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 3 E. 16th St., New Y 


A new and most excellent 
collection of new and selected 


A book of 


D. APPLETON &CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


The Naturalist in La Plata 


By C. H. Hupson, C.M.Z.S,, joint author of 
“ Argentine Ornithology.” With 27 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 388 pages. Cloth, $4.00. 


‘*Mr. Hudson is not only a clever naturalist, but he 
possesses the rare gift of interesting his readers in what- 
ever attracts him, and of being dissatisfied with mere 
observation unless it ones him to philosophize as well. 
With his lucid accounts of ast, and insect no one 
will fail to be delighted. Academy. 


1 It would be easy to multiply extracts from this 
most interesting book But it is one to buy and read, for 
matter and style are alike excellent.”’—London Spectator. 


‘‘ December Roses ”’ 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, joint author of 
“The Right Honourable.” No. 96, Town 
and Country Library. 1t2mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


The Right Honourable ’ is an and superior 
English novel.... Mrs « ampbe ed's labor in the 
of romance and sentiment is admirab.y done.’’—/nde- 
pendent 

** Several of th 
are worthy of Trollo 


rsonages in ‘The Right 
ope at his best.”—Literary Wor 


Appletons’ 
Canadian Guide- Book 


II, WESTERN CANADA—L.E., FROM 
OTTAWA AND MONTREAL TO THE PACIFIC 
OcEAN. A companion volume to Part I. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 12mo. Flexible 
cloth, $1.25. 


It is safe to say that no two volumes dealing with 
Canada present so much helpful and entertaining 
information, in so convenient a form, as Appletons 
Canadian Guide-Books. The Guide to Western 
Canada, like its predecessor, is elaborately illus- 
trated, and contains the latest maps of all the dis- 
tricts described. 


Appletons’ 
Hand - Book of American 


Summer Resorts 


With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Railroad 
Fares, etc. New edition, revised to date. 
I2mo. Paper, 50 cents. 


le by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
price by the publ lishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & § BonD STREET, NEw YorK 


For You! 


“Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT?’ says the New York 
“Evangelist,” “is perhaps more than any 
orthodox preacher of to day in touch with the 
spirit of thetime. His sermons, like his utter- 
ances in The Christian Union, eminently com- 
bine the spiritual and the practical, veing 
written with clearness, and breathing a sancti- 
fied common sense. . . . The present volume 
of sermons [** Sigms of Promise ’’) 
reaches its high-water mark of literary finish 
in the opening sermon, ‘A Great Leader,’ 
which is a tribute to the author’s predecessor 
in Plymouth pulpit. His most distinguishing 
characteristics are perhaps found in the ser- 
mon on ‘ The Religion of Humanity,’ and the 
two on ‘ Salvation by Growth’ and ‘ Salvation 
by Grace.’” 


The volume mentioned is one that should be owned and 
read by every one of Dr Assorr’s large clientage, pre- 
serving as it does eighteen of his finest and most suggestive 
discourses. Until September 15, the publishers will send 
a copy of **Signs of Promise,’’ postpaid, to the 
address of any reader of The Christian Union on receipt of 
$1.25 (the ordinary price being $1.50). 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert 


47 East roth St., New York City 


Vital and Timely 


A BOOK OF PRAYER 


By Henry Reecwer Compiled from unpublished 
notes of- his public ministrations, by T. J] Ellinwood. 
With portrait. Cloth, 75 cents; cloth, gilt, $1 oo. 

** As a treasury of suggestion to ths yo ng Christian the 
book will be invaluable Srvokivn Stan 

“We know of nething in devotional literature which 
seems to us more suited to modern needs. . than the 
prayers and meditations of Henry Ward Beecher.””— 

Christian Union. 


OLD WINE: NEW: BOTTLES 


Some elemental doctrines in modern form The Living 
God; the Holy ‘Trin ty; What is Left of the Bible; 
the Immortal Life. By Amory H. Braprorp, D.D. 
White leatherette, 35 cents. 


Fearless, frank, and serene... . Standing on the 
broad basis of the common faith, and free from controversy, 
will appeal to all Christians as ‘superb and eloquent asser- 
tions of that faih.”’—/ndependent. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE 
Thoughts for To-day. By Amory H Braprorp, D.D. 
(Second edition ) Vellum cloth, $1.00. 


* Well-righ unequaled work upon this high theme (the 
Holy trong, vital, and of permanent value.’” 


*,* All Booksellers, or the Pubdishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


READY JULY 1st 


Gospel Hymns 
Nos. 5 and 6 


Combined 


438 Pieces, many of which can be found in no other book. 


Music. 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by Matl. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. ca. by Mail. 


The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 
74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati.!76 East 9th St., New York. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS! DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 

u 

ork. By Mrs. HELEN OAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and fai 


WORTHINGTON O0., 


The BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
740 & 742 Broadway, New York 
PUBLISHERS OF 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Catalogues and General Library List mailed on 
application. 


The Troe Christian Religion | 


L SWEDENBORG, containin 
UNIVE A THEOLOGY of the Church o 
New Jerusalem. pages (3% led pet 


r, la t . 7 d black th 
for 00 > AMERICAN SWEDENBO 
PRING PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


r Union New York. 


A WORLD'S FAIR CUIOE FREE. 
ntains map of Chicagoand Exposition grounds 
and picture and deseripuion of alithe Fair build- 
ings. Authentic and as goodas these sold for50cts. 
Wesendit freeif you mention this paper > 
for free plat of of our 8150 lots on monthly 
ments a FITH, Chic coming 
tory if you also prom to hows 8 at 
to five other gives doit? rite to-day. 
JAY DWIGGLNS & CO., 490 Chamber of 


STUDY LAW 
OME. 


Hol IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Cocnen, ec’y, 
DET 
BLOCK. 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite 5. 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough Icads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


= 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight 

es. The subscription price 
Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for re ¢ for 
South Africa, add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 

' that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions. should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


AS ial Represent- 
atiwe is desired in each 
town in the country. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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that may well find a place on 
your library table if you love 
Books and Nature: 


SHORT STUDIES 
IN LITERATURE 


MY STUDY FIRE 


UNDER THE TREES AND 
ELSEWHERE 


By 
HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Editor of 
The Christian Union 


Brief chapters on various themes in 
Literature and Life, with apt illustra- 
tion, sympathetic yet discriminatin 
criticism, suggestive comment, an 
delis htful excursions into the realm 
of fancy. 
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For Heating Dwellings, 
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Water Circulation, the 


Gurney 
Hot Watér 
Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 


are the original and best. 
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“Colorado in One Night” 


Another new train with all the luxurious appoint- 
ments common to the GREAT ROCK ISLAND'S 
equipment has been added to the Colorado service. [aminauam 
The “ Rocky Mountain Limited,” between Chicago, 
Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Manitou, #Rgyaie ra | 
leaves Chicago at 10:45 every morning, immediately 
after the arrival of all fast trains from the East. 
Though a limited train, there is no extra fare. It 
reaches Denver the next afternoon—earlier than 
any other route. 


There is no change of sleepers; passengers for Pueblo and Colorado 
Springs are not disturbed. 

This train is specially designed for Summer Traffic, and consists of one 
baggage-car, two sleepers, and one of our far-famed Dining-Cars. It is lighted 
by gas, and in winter heated by steam from the engine. In fact, nothing is 
lacking conducive to comfort. It is as if you were in your own drawing-room. 

Its counterpart leaves Denver daily at 9 A.M., returning over the same 
route, via Phillipsbury, Beatrice, Lincoln, Omaha, Des Moines, and Daven- 
port, arriving at Chicago next day at 4:15 P.M. 

The “ Big Five” will continue as usual, leaving Chicago at 10 P.M. daily, 
arriving at Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo the second morning, being 
out but one day. No. 11 will leave as heretofore at 6 P.M., by way of Kansas 
City, and reach Denver at the same hour as the “ Big Five.’ 

By these additions the Colorado service of the Great Rock Island affords 
two “ flyers” daily each way. “TAKE THE ROCK ISLAND.” 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
General Manager. CHICAGO. Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agt. 


ON APPROVAL — THE VOCALION. 


7? those having the idea that nothing can compare with a Pipe 
Organ for the musical services of a Church, we would say: 


OF 


y c 4 


Reserve judgment until the Vocalion is seen and heard. 


erat — /t costs 50 per cent. /ess than a Pipe organ of equal capacity, and e 
fh occupies scarcely quarter of the space. Unquestionably it is one of 
the most important inventions in the Musical World of the XIXth LS, On 
Century. 


Responding to numerous requests, and t 
authorities, or representatives of Hor Sfor d's Acid P hosphate 
ociations, etc., to intelligen in- 
gr as to the nature, Overworked mén and 
ieee istics, and remarkable tonal qualities of nervous, weak, and debilitated, will 
ay find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
ITH E VOC A LION, agreeable, grateful, and harmless 
= stimulant, giving renewed strength 


: we will send an instrument on approval 
nsib and vigor 
responsible oaifes) to any Railroad point in the United States, and within any igor to the entire system. 


reasonable distance will furnish, free of charge, a competent Organist to Descriptive pamphlet free. 
exhibit it, or give a Vocalion Recital, the proceeds of which, in case of | Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
purchase, shall go towards the funds of the Church or Association interested. Remens of Sabstitetes end Imitations 


Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illus- 
trated Catalogues, Price Lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 
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The Outlook 


“3s ONTRARY to the Liberal expectations, 
the borough elections in England have 
not proved decisive, and the result is 
still in doubt, although a Liberal ma- 
jority seems assured. There are 670 
members of the House of Commons, 
elected by 643 constituencies. Of the 
latter 226 are in boroughs, and these have all voted, return- 
ing 94 Liberals and 132 Conservatives and Unionists. 
There are 234 Parliament divisions of the counties, and of 
these only forty-three have been heard from, the Liberals 
making a gain of four in these forty-three counties. If 
that gain is maintained throughout the counties generally, 
the Liberal majority will be very decided, but it is too early 
at this writing to make any general prediction about the 
counties. The vote in the counties will be cast largely by 
the agricultural laborers, and the agricultural laborer is, so 
new a factor in English politics that both parties are un- 
certain with regard to his political opinions at this moment. 
Both parties have endeavored to win him, and it remains 
to be seen which has succeeded. The boroughs include 
the large towns, and of these Leeds elects a majority of 
Liberals, Manchester is equally divided, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, and Sheffield have elected a majority of Union- 
ists, while London sends twenty-seven Unionists to twenty- 
five Liberals, the Liberals, however, making a very great 
gain, as was anticipated. The Universities, Cambridge, 
London, and Oxford, are all on the Unionist side, and this 
will probably hold true of the Scotch and Irish Universi- 
ties. The most significant and encouraging gain of the 
Liberals has been in the English metropolis. This was 
not unanticipated, in view of the recent victory of the pro- 
gressive element in municipal affairs. There was some 
doubt, however, whether a progressive movement along 
municipal lines involved also a progressive movement 
along national lines. The gain of fourteen seats by the 
Liberals in London is, however, convincing evidence that 
the two movements are likely to go together. 


Ireland has 103 seats, and has already elected thirty 
members, the Unionists carrying six boroughs and six 
counties, and all the other groups ten boroughs and eight 
counties. Mr. Sexton was defeated in Belfast and Mr. 
McCarthy in Derry. Scotland has seventy-two seats, and 
has elected thirty members, of whom nine are Unionists 
and twenty-one Liberals. Wales has thirty one seats, 
and has already elected two Unionists and nine Lib- 
erals. The popular vote at this writing is 1,122,765 
for the Liberals and 1,100,248 for the Unionists. 
When the present Ministry went into power it had 
behind it a majority of sixty-eight in the House of Com- 
mons; a loss of thirty-four seats would, therefore, wipe 
out that majority. At this writing twenty-four seats have 
already been lost, and about half the House elected. 
It now looks as though the Liberals might have a majority of 
thirty or forty, including the Irish members ; but it is very 
doubtful whether Mr. Gladstone could carry on an effective 


government if he should be obliged to depend on the Irish 
vote, owing to the discords among the Irish, the violence of 
antagonism, and the general uncertainty of temper. What- 
ever may be the result of the election, it is evident that 
the question of Home Rule, while its justice is probably 
admitted by a majority of the English people, does not 
excite enthusiasm, and has become wearisome. The labor 
vote is evidently restive under the pressure of the Irish 
question, and labor questions cannot be much longer post- 
poned for the Home Rule question. The workingmen 
will not stand by the Liberal party unless the Liberal party 
takes up distinctively and as matters of prime importance 
some of the issues in which they are interested. 


The siege at the Carnegie works described in these col- 
umns a week ago turned into a pitched battle before our 
presses had finished their work. At four o’clock Wednes- 
day morning the strikers’ pickets, a mile below Homestead, 
discovered two barges under tow up the river, both filled 
with armed bodies of Pinkerton men. Immediately a 
whistle at one of the factories gave the alarm, and almost the 
entire town, women and children as well as men, started 
from their beds, and with all possible speed rushed to the 
river. Here they collected until the barges were sighted, 
and then broke ex masse for the Carnegie works, simply 
battering down the fences that were in the way. Reaching 
the works, they collected at the landing, and presented a 
solid wall of humanity all along the water’s edge. When the 
Pinkertons threw down the gang-plank to come ashore 
the crowd refused to retreat, and the first shot appears to 
have been fired by one of the detectives at a striker 
who put his foot upon the plank. This was a signal 
for a general volley, which forced the workmen to 
retreat, but their lines were not broken, and the vol- 
ley was quickly returned. At this juncture sixty or more 
of the Pinkertons attempted to jump ashore, but the 
fire that was poured in upon them soon forced them to 
retreat to the half-shelter of the lower deck. Then began 
a long battle of sharpshooters. The workmen speedily 
threw up breastworks of steel rails and iron billets, which 
protected them better than the Pinkertons were pro- 
tected by the decks of the barge, and the detectives 
suffered far the severest injuries. While it was still 
early morning two cannon were secured by the strikers, 
which splintered the oak timbers that formed the sides of 
the barges, but were harmless against the steel lining. 
When the cannon failed to sink the boats, the river was 
flooded with oil in order to burn them. But the boats 
would not burn, and the strikers finally had recourse to 
dynamite, throwing it at the boats from behind their 
breastworks. The Pinkertons made a second attempt to 
force a landing, but were again repulsed, and for sev- 
eral hours after were caged between the decks, subjected 
to the fire from the banks. Three times they ran up a 
flag of truce, but no attention was paid to it. A little 
after three in the afternoon, however, some of the National 
officers of the Amalgamated Association of Iron Workers 
arrived upon the scene, and pleaded with the crowd to stop 
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the slaughter. For a long while this counsel was refused. 
But finally the local leader of the strike, Hugh O'Donnell, 
believing that the victory had already been pushed too 
far, seized an American flag, and, mounting a pile of iron, 
made an impassioned appeal for mercy to the Pinkertons. 
In a few minutes the marvelous power of this man over 
his fellows was manifest. The worst passions of the 
mob had been aroused, and some shouted out to 
burn the Pinkertons. But O Donnell brought the mob 
to reason, and his proposition to turn the Pinkertons 
over to th: Sheriff, and prefer a charge of murder against 
them, was finally received with cheers. 


Cou'd O'Donnell have retained his control over the 
strikers, the disgraceful scenes that followed the conflict 
would have been avoided. He and the labor leaders who 
accompanied him on board the barges promised the sur- 
rendered Pinkertons to protect them against further injury. 
This promise they attempted to fulfill; but an angry mob 
lined the sidewalks, and heaped every kind of indignity 
upon the prisoners as they passed by, beating them with 
sticks and even muskets. For these atrocities the strike 
leaders sensibly offer no defense, except that the men who 
fought the armed Pinkertons were not those who tortured 
the unarmed ones. The next day all was quiet, but 
the strikers held the town under martial law. The 
saloons were kept closed in order to prevent further acts 
of violence, and every road was guarded by pickets, who 
would admit no one who could not give good reason 
for his presence. When the lists of the dead and in- 
jured were compiled, it was found that ten of the 
strikers had been killed against but four of the Pin- 
kertons, but the list of injured among the latter included a 
large part of their force. All of the Pinkertons were re- 
moved to Pittsburg, and thence many of them returned to 
_ New York and Chicago, whence they came. The Sheriff 
of the county attempted to raise a force to restore public 
authority, but nine men out of ten whom he summoned 
refused to serve in his posse, and a call for volunteers 
brought next to no one. He several times telegraphed to 
the Governor stating the situation, but Governor Pattison 
refused to call out the militia to do police duty until satis- 
fied that the civil authorities of Allegheny County, with 
a hundred thousand men to call upon, could not cope 
with the situation. Finally, on Sunday the Sheriff made a 
formal appeal to the Governor to send the militia to help 
him, and the Governor promptly issued the order. 


In the People’s party a union has been effected, so 
far as the leaders can accomplish it, between the labor 
vote in the towns and cities, and the Farmers’ Alliance 
vote North and South. The platform in its preamble is 
very pessimistic. A _ political Jeremiah must have drafted 
it. The Nation is “ brought to the verge of moral, mate- 
rial, and political ruin ;” “corruption dominates ;” “ the 
people are demoralized ;” “the newspapers are largely 
subsidized or muzzled ;” “the fruits of the toil of millions 
are boldly stolen to build up colossal fortunes for the few ;” 
“a vast conspiracy against mankind has been organized 
on two continents, and it is rapidly taking possession of 
the world ;” the two political parties “ propose to down 
the outcries of a plundered people with the uproar of a 
sham battle over the tariff ;” “they propose to sacrifice our 
homes, lives, and our children on the altar of Mammon ;” 
and so on, with pessimism piled on pessimism and woe on 
woe. The remedies proposed are stated more tersely and 
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with more self-restraint, and therefore more effectively : 
they include rigorous enforcement of Civil Service Reform 
by constitutional amendment; National currency issued 
by the general Government only, a full legal tender for all 
debts, and directly issued to the people, by some method 
to be determined on, at a tax not to exceed two per cent. ; 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the 
present ratio of sixteen to one, and increase of circulation 
till it reaches fifty dollars per capita ; a graduated income 
tax ; tariff for revenue only ; postal savings banks ; Govern- 
ment ownership and management of railroads, the tele- 
graph, and the telephone; prohibition of alien owner- 
ship of land, and reclamation by the Government of rail- 
road and other lands not actually occupied, that they may 
be held by the Government for actual settlers only. There 
is no reference to the liquor traffic, and none to the 
single land tax. 


If the People’s party had omitted their pessimistic 
preamble, which will appeal only to the discontented por- 
tion of the community, and had satisfied itself with propos- 
ing the political reforms which it incorporates in its plat- 
form, without preparing the way for them by a wail of 
despair, and if it had succeeded in persuading Judge Gresh- 
am to accept a nomination, it is not improbable that it 
would have cast a very considerable vote even in States 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio. There isa 
large and increasing number of people in this country who 
believe that government should issue all currency, that it 
should be very considerably increased, that silver should be 
made a basis for currency on a parity with gold, that postal 
savings banks should be established, that the telegraph and 
telephone, if not the railroads, should be owned and oper- 
ated by the Government, and who would agree to the justice 
of a graduated income tax, provided some honest method 
of collection could be pointed out. But these voters are 
at present divided between the Democratic and Republi- 
can parties; and the great majority of them are of the 
opinion that the tariff question is of overshadowing impor- 
tance. The platform adopted will appeal more strongly to 
Democrats than to Republicans—not only because more 
Democrats than Republicans are in favor of greenbacks 
and silver, but because the “‘ graduated income tax” plank 
in the platform proposes the shortest cut toward the free- 
trade goal of repealing the indirect taxes on necessities 
and substituting a direct tax on accumulated wealth. The 
candidates nominated are likewise calculated to attract 
Democrats rather than Republicans. General Weaver, of 
Iowa, was a Republican until the railroad and currency 
questions came to the front in the early seventies, but 
since that time has been an anti-monopoly Democrat 
and a Greenbacker. In 1880 he was the Greenback 
candidate for President. General Field, of Virginia, the 
nominee for Vice-President, was a Confederate soldier. 
The leaders of the new party profess to believe that their 
ticket will poll an immense vote in the Southern States, on 
the ground that the people who have repeatedly indorsed 
the free coinage of silver in their State platforms will not 
indorse a National platform repudiating it. Kansas, how- 
ever, seems to be the State most likely to be captured by 
the new party. Such Democratic leaders as Chairman 
Springer are recommending that the Democrats of that 
State simply ratify the electoral ticket nominated by the 
People’s party, in order that the choice of President may be 
thrown into the House of Representatives, where Mr. Cleve- 
land would, of course, be elected. Very notable features of 
the Omaha Convention were the entire absence of sectional 
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feeling, and the fact that it was the platform, not the can- 
didates, which received the great storm of applause. 


The silver situation is entirely anomalous. The two 
great National Conventions, with apparent unanimity, 
declared against the free coinage of silver except upon 
such terms as would insure a gold dollar’s worth of silver 
bullion in each dollar. Hardly had these platforms been 
promulgated before a majority of the Senate passed the 
Stewart bill providing for the free coinage of a dollar con- 
taining bullion now worth sixty-seven cents, and a majority 
of the House shows itself in favor of the same measure. If 
it does not reach the President, it will be because a dozen 
Southern and Western Democrats can be persuaded to take 
the position that, though they favor the bill, they are 
opposed to its passage at this juncture, inasmuch as it 
would embarrass their partyin the campaign. This remark- 
able divergence between the sentiments expressed at 
Washington and those expressed at Minneapolis and 
Chicago calls for an explanation, and some are finding 
it in an alleged desire of the silver Democrats to 
defeat Mr. Cleveland. Had there been such a desire, 
however, Mr. Cleveland could never have received the vote 
of two thirds of the Chicago Convention, and the party that 
is “out” must have lost the longing to be “in.” The 
real explanation for the wholesale repudiation of the Na- 
tional platform seems to lie in the fact that at the Na- 
tional Conventions members voted with a view to carry 
New York and Connecticut, while at Washington they vote 
with a view to carry their own States and districts. It is 
true that a great many who voted for this bill would claim 
that its passage would at once make the bullion value of a 
silver dollar equal to the bullion value of a gold dollar ; it is 
also true that the bill provides that the silver bullion now 
in the Treasury must first be coined, and it is further true 
that in case the silver dollars fell below the gold dollars in 
value their coinage could be stopped. Nevertheless, most 
of those who voted for the bill did so regardless of the 
question whether the silver dollar would be worth as much 
as the gold one or not. Their one object was to greatly 
increase the available supply of money, and they were 
ready to retaliate upon the creditor class for the injuries 
which had come to the debtor class through the demone- 
tization of silver,in 1873. If the larger part of the debts 
outstanding had been contracted prior to 1873, such 
retaliation would be justifiable, for it would simply legalize 
the payment of debts in the terms in which they were con- 
tracted. The wrong of the present measure consists in 
the fact that it would permit debts contracted in a dollar 
worth a hundred cents in gold to be paid in a dollar worth 
no one knows what. This ought to be conclusive as to 
this bil], and makes it unnecessary to consider what would 
be its effect on the proposed International Conference. 


® 


The Board of Education has taken an important for- 
ward step in the unanimous decision to incorporate the 
kindergarten idea into the public school system of this 
city. This matter has been under consideration for more 
than a year, many of the commissioners exhibiting from 
the start a very intelligent and sincere interest in the move- 
ment, so intelligent and sincere that its careful consider- 
ation was insured from the start. The special committee 
having the matter in charge put its report in the form 
of a recommendation that the by laws of the Board be so 
amended as to permit of the introduction of the kinder- 
garten system into public schools upon the application of 
trustees of the different wards, This application must be 
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made with the approval of the City Superintendent and of 
the Committee on Course of Study and Text- Books, and the 
kindergarten may be introduced into any primary school, the 
kindergarten instruction to be known as the seventh grade. 
It is expected that the kindergartens will be introduced into 
about twenty schools in different parts of the city next 
autumn, and rooms will be fitted up in school buildings 
and material furnished at once. Thus New York puts 
itself in line with Boston, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Des Moines, and one or two other cities, in public 
recognition of the importance of the kindergarten and in 
formal adoption of it in connection with public instruction. 
This decision of the School Board will give new impetus to 
the work of the New York Free Kindergarten Association, 
because, in the nature of things, the public schools cannot 
provide a sufficient number of kindergartens for the densely 
crowded parts of the city. The public school buildings 
are already overcrowded, and one of the most formidable 
obstacles in the way of the incorporation of the kindergarten 
into the public school system has been lack of room for 
the additional work involved. But, the Board of Education 
leading the way, and the New York Free Kindergarten 
Association co-operating, the city ought to be dotted within 
the next year with these centers of light, health, and culture 
for young children. Both from the educational and the indus- 
trial side the kindergarten is of the highest significance. 

One of the most interesting of the Columbus anniver- 
saries will be that which will be opened in Madrid on Sep- 
tember 12. It will be called the Historico-American 
Exposition, and will be but one of a well-planned series of 
celebrations in recognition of the fourth centenary of the 
Spanish discovery of America. It has already been pre- 
ceded by several public conferences in which famous his- 
torians and special students read or discussed papers on 
such topics as the “ First Land Discovered by Columbus” 
(held by the lecturer to be Guanajani), “ Columbus and 
Spanish Ingratitude,” and “ The Influence of the Franciscans 
in American Discovery.” The September exposition will 
attempt to show continuously the history of the social, indus- 
trial, and art development of America, comparing with it 
from step to step the contemporaneous conditions of 
European civilization. This historical presentation will 
naturally begin with a comparison by exhibits of the con- 
ditions in Europe and America at the time of the discovery. 
Museums, libraries, private collections, and government 
archives all over the world are being searched for suitable 
material—books, maps, charts, pictures, documents, relics, 
and the like. Congress has, though tardily, provided for 
the representation of the United States, and a commission, 
with Admiral Luce at its head, is using the little time at 
its disposal to gather material for making our exhibit a 
creditable one. It will certainly be instructive in a high 
degree to be able to take through this exposition a bird’s- 
eye view of a continent's social and material development. 

& 


The San Francisco “ Argonaut,” which is a very clever 
paper—although we believe it has several times expressed 
a contrary opinion concerning The Christian Union—has 
been publishing during the last few months a series of 
striking articles comparing San Francisco as a seaport with 
Hamburg, Bremen, Valparaiso, Marseilles, Melbourne, 
Bordeaux, Hull, and other cities. The facts which it has 
collated and marshaled in these articles are instructive in 
the extreme, and in every case the comparison has been 
very much to the discredit of San Francisco. San Fran- 
cisco has a magnificent natural harbor, and is the commer- 
cial center of exports and imports for a very large area of 
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country, but its shipping interests are insignificant when 
compared with the seaports which the “Argonaut” has 
named. There is great complaint in San Francisco and 
California, among merchants and consumers, of the excess- 
ive freights which are charged upon products shipped 
away by Californians, or goods received by them from 
other regions of country. The “ Argonaut” decides that 
San Franciscans have only themselves to blame, in that 
they permit themselves to be dominated by a great railroad 
corporation, and have not the courage to venture the 
steamers and sailing vessels of which they stand in so 
great need. The “ Argonaut” does not go further and 
tell us whether free ships or subsidized ships, whether 
taxes on imports and a possible resultant curtailing of 
exports, has anything to do with the situation. 

GENERAL NeEws.—There seems to be no question that 
the cholera is spreading in Russia and eastern Europe 
generally ; the London “ Lancet ” also prints dispatches say- 
ing that there have been about one hundred and fifty deaths 
from cholera in the neighborhood of Paris. The Anti- 
Option Bill has been reported back to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the committee, but without recommendations 
of any kind. The Inman steamship City of Chicago, 
which went upon the rocks off the coast of Ireland on July 
1, has been broken up by the sea, and is a total wreck. 
Dublin University, Ireland, celebrated last week the tercen- 
tenary of its foundation. Archbishop Ireland arrived in 
this country last week, and, in response to questions about 
the rumor that he is to be made a Cardinal, declared that 
there was no truth in it. The town of St. John’s, New- 
foyndland, was in great part destroyed by fire on Friday of 
last week ; the Roman Catholic and Episcopal cathedrals 
were destroyed, and more than half of the business and 
residence blocks ; the damage amounts to many million dol- 
lars in value. In a fight between strikers and non- 
union men at the Cceur d’Alene mines, Idaho, on Monday, 
several men were killed and a mill was blown up. 


The Homestead Tragedy 


We attempt to give to our readers in this week’s issue 
of The Christian Union a trustworthy account of the terri- 
ble tragedy at the Carnegie Steel Works, and one of the 
causes which led up to it. Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, who, at 
our urgent request, writes the latter, may be regarded as 
in some sense a representative of the Carnegie interests. 
But his course in previous labor troubles has proved him to 
be also a true friend of the workingman. We believe that 
his statement of the facts is absolutely trustworthy. 

One might well wish to keep silence in the presence of 
so awful and perplexing a tragedy. But The Christian 
Union has no right to keep silence. Our readers are 
entitled to our best interpretation of an event as strange 
as it is lamentable. 

I, An armed body of men have taken possession of a 
formerly peaceful village and have established in it martial 
law. They have done this without any color of authority 
whatever. Their sentinels pace the streets and avenues, 
and determine who may be admitted and who may not. 
They surround with a cordon of arms the private property 
of a corporation, and determine who may and who may not 
enter the works. It is not to the purpose to say that they 
have preserved the property intact, and, when they failed 
and the property was injured, repaired the injury. It is 
not to the purpose to say that they have respected life 
and harmed no one except as they were first assailed. 
This statement, even if it were true, might reflect credit 
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on the organization, but it does not alter the one 
indisputable and undisputed fact that a private organ- 
ization has declared martial law in a village of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The first duty of that 
Commonwealth is to do what at this writing it is 
doing—to disperse the armed forces which have taken 
possession of Homestead, remove the armed sentries 
from its streets and environs, and re-establish civil order. 
Whoever was the aggressor in this conflict, whatever 
the causes which led to it, whatever deep-seated social 
disease it may indicate—these are not the first questions 
to be determined. The first question is, Shall the Com- 
monwealth or the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers administer the government in the village of 
Homestead? Until that question is settled, other questions 
are not, for that community, in order. 

II. But other communities may meanwhile study this 
conflict and the causes which led up to it, that they may 
avoid like conflicts in the future. 

A single sentence, dropped as though incidentally, in Mr. 
Weeks’s account is the key to the conflict. Mr. Weeks says: 

“To these [other questions involved] should be added a refusal to 
recognize any longer in the settlement of wages questions the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, the labor union which 
represents the skilled iron and steel workers. The scale for the year 
will be published, and any workman choosing to accept employment 
at the wages and on the terms offered will be given employment.” 

It is because the public believe that this is an attempt 
to break up the labor union, and because they believe that 
this attempt is wholly, utterly, and indefensibly wrong, 
that the Sheriff received no responses to his call for volun- 
teers. The citizens of Allegheny County are neither rob- 
bers nor cowards, But they are not willing to aid, directly 
or indirectly, in the perpetration of this wrong. And the 
fact that the labor unions do often act in a despotic spirit 
and with indefensible methods does not shake the public 
confidence in the principle of united labor. 

For the attempt to destroy the labor union, if success- 
ful, can result only in taking away industrial liberty 
from the laborer. The iron and steel worker is trained 
to a particular trade, generally to a particular depart- 
ment in that trade. There are a few mills, controlled 
by a still fewer number of men, and there are many 
workers. If a worker is thrown out of employment in 
one mill, he cannot turn to another employment—he 
has not the training; he cannot find his own employ- 
ment elsewhere—there is no vacancy ; and if there is, he 
is, not improbably, blacklisted. If the 'workingman must 
deal as an individual with capital which is a vast and skill- 
fully directed organization, he must take what hours, what 
wages, and what conditions capital chooses to offer. His 
sole alternative would be starvation. 

III, In this attempt to break up the labor union, the 
Carnegie works have disregarded the public welfare, if not 
the public’s rights. If they have not been the aggressors, 
they have provoked the aggression. They planted an armed 
stockade in the midst of a perfectly peaceful community and 
brought into the community armed mercenaries from abroad. 
Who fired the first gun is a matter of dispute—the Pinker- 
ton men say the mob fired it ; the newspaper reports say the 
Pinkerton men fired it. It is doubtful whether even a 
judicial investigation will determine the question. But 
history will hold primarily responsible for the tragedy which 
followed, the challenge and threat involved in bringing a 
paid and private soldiery upon the scene. The laws of 
many of the States forbid this employment of private 
troops. The State of Pennsylvania will be accessory after 
the fact if she does not by her next Legislature forbid it. 

IV. Back of this whole controversy, really giving rise 
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, to it and imparting to it its significance, is the modern 
claim of workingmen, rarely clearly expressed, often not 
clearly understood even by themselves, that the true rela- 
tions of laborer and capitalist are those of partners 
in a common enterprise. This doctrine we have never 
seen more clearly stated than by Mr. Joseph D. Weeks 
—who has been our teacher on this subject—in an admi- 
rable tractate from his pen, “ Economic Tract No. XX., 
Labor Differences and Their Settlement.” The excellence 
of the statement justifies the length of quotation : 


“ The source of this error is chiefly in the idea, inherited from feudal 
days and justified by much of the legislation and political economy of 
modern times, that the employer is the superior, the employee an 
inferior; that it is the right of the former to determine, the duty of 
the latter to acquiesce. This view does not often express itself 
bluntly in words, but it does more or less unconsciously in acts. ._The 
employer assumes the sole right to determine, and refuses to discuss 
questions that arise in connection with wages or the details of employ- 
ment, in the decision of which the employee has an interest equally 
with the employer, or, if such discussions take place, they are ‘per- 
mitted ;’ an interview is ‘granted.’ In case of a meeting, the employer 
assumes the right to dictate its method. ‘No committee will be 
recognized.’ The employer also claims the right, in many cases, to 
determine the relation an employee shall hold to his fellows, and pro- 
hibits his membership in a union. In all of these, and in many similar 
cases, there is an assumed superiority of condition which does not 
exist in reality, however much it may be asserted by word or act. 
The true relation of employer and employed is that of independent 
equals, uniting their efforts to a given end, each with the power, within 
certain limits, to determine his own rights, but not te prescribe the duties 
of the other. The employer has no more right to dictate or even de- 
cide how labor shall seek its interests than labor has to dictate to the 
employer. Whatever may be the views of the latter as to trades- 
unionism, it will be well, in most cases, especially in great centers of 
industry or in those employments uniting great bodies of men under 
one management, if, with the best grace possible, he accept the fact of 
combination and deal with its representatives. Such combinations, 
with all their faults and follies, are not entirely bad.” 


This claim to partnership, admirably defined in the sen- 
tence which we have italicized, is made by the working- 
men, and resisted by some, happily not all, capitalists ; 
and it is this which gives rise to the labor war. In 
this claim the workingmen at Homestead are right; in 
employing illegal and violent methods to enforce it 
they are wholly and inexcusably wrong. Revolution is 
never justifiable until all peaceable methods have been 
exhausted, and the workingmen have hardly even attempted 
peaceable methods. 

V. The immediate occasion of this controversy is a 
question of wages. Whether in the proposed reduction of 
wages the Carnegie works are right or not only an expert 
can determine. The Christian Union is not an expert. 
But civilization has learned from Christ a very simple 
way of determining such disputes. It is by leaving them 
-to the arbitrament of a disinterested tribunal. It is be- 
cause labor and capital have not yet learned this lesson 
that labor conflicts like that at Homestead occur. The 
leaders in the labor unions often object to arbitration 
because it would render the union less necessary and 
the leader less important. The capitalist often objects 
because it would take from him the despotic power of 
control which otherwise is lodged in his hands, But wher- 
ever both have agreed upon arbitration and submitted 
to it in a spirit of mutual trust, confidence, and concession, 
there has been an end to strikes and lockouts. 

In brief: the workingmen think that they have a moral 
right to be treated as “ independent equals.” Wethink so 
too. They see no legal remedy for the wrong threatened 
them by the refusal so to treat them. We see none either. 
They have therefore inaugurated arevolution. In this they 


are radically wrong. For they have the power to secure a 
legal remedy ; at the very least, they can try; and they have 
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not tried. The first duty of the hour is to disband and dis- 
miss from the scene all armed bands, whether of working- 
men or of foreign mercenaries, and restore peace, order, and 
liberty. But we greatly mistake the mind of the American 
people if these repeated conflicts do not teach them that 
something is to be done to establish, by private action if 
possible, by legislative action if necessary, that “true 
relation of employer and employed, as that of independent 
equals,” which Mr. Weeks has so admirably defined in the 
paragraph quoted above. The orderly lawlessness of the 
Reading Deal and the disorderly lawlessness of the Home- 
stead strikers afford, from different points of view, illus- 
trations of the same spirit of disregard of public rights and 
public welfare. 


From Liberty to Unity 


Philosophy can undertake no nobler task than the inter- 
pretation of that life which always precedes philosophy. 
The people teach the teachers; and they are the wisest 
philosophers who perceive in the great popular movement 
a divine significance and interpret it. Mr. Gladstone, in 
his recent address in Edinburgh, declares, with quite char- 
acteristic courage, that in the great political controversies 
of the last fifty years the classes of leisure, the educated 
classes, the titled and wealthy classes, have always been 
in the wrong; and it has been reserved for the broad, 
manly sense of the nation, for its strong sense of justice, 
to cast effectual light on the path which ought to be pur- 


sued, and to lead through all difficulties and contentions 


to a happy consummation. Blessed is that people which 
possesses among its educated classes prophets able to inter- 
pret this broad, manly sense of the nation, and show the 
wisdom and the justice of the great movement which is 
almost always instinctive before it is intelligent. 

Such a prophet Professor William J. Tucker, of Amherst, 
has proved himself to be, and such an interpretation his 
Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard this year. 

Its felicitous title is itself an interpretation: “ From 
Liberty to Unity.” This is the meaning of the present 
great movement, or series of movements, in which we live 
and of which, often despite ourselves, we are a part. The 
thought of our time is returning from Science, that is a 
search after truth in nature, and from Theology, that is a 
search after a transcendent God, to Humanity, that is to 
truth as it serves man, and to God as he manifests him- 
self in man. And in this return we bring back with us, as 
contributions from both Science and Theology, the Unity of 
life. Science and Theology have both taught us, as 
against the empiricism and the accompanying polytheism 
of ancient times, that life is one, and God is one; and we 
bring this truth back with us, and enter upon our study of 
humanity and our efforts at social reconstruction with the 
conviction that humanity also is and must be one. Indi- 
vidualism is not a spent force; “there are no spent forces 
of this vital sort.” But individualism is a preparation 
for social co-operation ; liberty is the precursor of unity. 
We need not fear that this struggle after unity will destroy 
personality, obliterate genius anc the heroic, and inaugu- 
rate the era of the commonplace. On the contrary, out of 
the universal experience the individual genius is born, 
and in the universal experience the heroic appears. The 
great, generous, chivalric movements are popular move- 
ments. Italy is more than Cavour, England than Glad- 
stone, America than Lincoln. For the men whom we call 
leaders lead because they understand the divine signifi- 
cance in great public movements, and know which of the 
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‘wide vocabulary of practical and vital means.” 
‘to this aspiration after unity are the organizations of labor 
and of capital, and even the very antagonisms between 
‘them ; the increased interest which Dives takes in Lazarus ; 
the sporadic attempts at a social fellowship reaching beyond 
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two voices of the people is the voice of God and which is 
.the voice of the baser passions. 

What we are striving for to-day is not more eal but 
rmore unity. “ Equality is a vain, unmeaning cry. 
‘But unity shapes itself to a thousand ends and covers ‘the 
Witnesses 


all class lines—as in Toynbee Hall, the College Settlement, 
and the like; the analogous attempts at a religious fellow- 
ship reaching beyond all dogmatic and denominational 
lines—as in the “ King’s Daughters ” and the “ Societies 
of Christian Endeavor ;” the intellectual fellowship, popu- 
Jar as well as scholastic, shown in the study of compara- 
tive religions by scholars, and the public interest in the 
life of other races shown in the eager demand for such 
books as “ The Light of Asia” and “ Esoteric Buddhism.” 

Occasionally appears a book, sermon, or address which 
gives us not so much a new truth as a new point of view 
from which to observe all life’s teachings as they pass in 
review before us. To the before uninterpreted page of cur- 
rent history such a prophetic interpretation is what the dis- 
covered key was to the cuneiform writings ; hieroglyphs 
before unmeaning become intelligible. Such an address 
is this of Professor Tucker. Its irenic tone, its scholarly 
spirit, so wholly removed from the partisan passions of 
political and theological strifes, will secure for it a hearing 
in quarters where a more glowing and impassioned address 
would fail to find an audience. And in the standard 
which it affords the careful student of affairs will find a 
means for judging of many tendencies which without 
this standard of judgment would be very perplexing. It 
is true that divine movements in history are also 
very human, and, if they are sometimes obstructed by 
moral inertia and stolidity, are also sometimes misled 
by overeagerness and by selfish interests and the pas- 
sions which they engender. Liberty may be forgotten 
in the too eager pursuit of unity, definiteness of belief may 
be impaired in a passion for intellectual agreement, real 
differences may be ignored instead of being recognized and 
harmonized, toleration may be made a substitute for cath- 
olicity, and a contented agnosticism for an aspiring 
humility. But, speaking broadly, we may say—and this 
address makes it clearer than ever before—that the provi- 
dential movement of this age is one from liberty to unity, 
and that in Church, State, and society the office of the 
teacher and leader should -be, not to thwart the aspira- 
tions of men after a more perfect brotherhood, but to show 
them how those aspirations may be best realized. 


A Great Convention 


The largest Convention of modern times, if not of any 
time, was that of the Young People’s Societies of Christian 
Endeavor which met in New York City last week, and of 
which we give an account in another column. The dis- 
position of badges, the sale of programmes, and the num- 
bers that gathered in Madison Square Garden and in the 
overflow meetings, all confirm the statement that not less 
than thirty thousand delegates were in attendance. Upun 
the street one met so many of them that one imagined 
that none could be attending the meetings. In the meet- 
ings they so overflowed the Madison Square Garden into 
the squares and the neighboring churches that one 


_imagined there could be none upon the street. They were 
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to be met everywhere, from the various districts of Brook- 
lyn to and beyond the Harlem River. They were good- 
natured, eager, full of happiness, life, and earnest purpose. 
The enthusiasm manifested in the meetings was sponta- 
neous. Few speakers can reach with their voice sixteen 
thousand people ; still fewer can affect so many by their 
personality; but the audience did not weary, and the 
enthusiasm broke out again and again, with nothing appar- 
ent to arouse it. 

The lesson to the churches of the Young People’s So- 
cieties of Christian Endeavor seems tous very plain. This 
movement is a revival of primitive Christianity. The only 
conditions of membership in these societies are personal 
faith in Christ (I believe that I am a Christian), and per- 
sonal consecration to Christ (I pledge myself to do some- 
thing systematically in his service). These men and women 
are of various beliefs, tastes, temperaments. They are 
Methodists and Calvinists, Episcopalians and Congrega- 
tionalists, Radicals and Conservatives, but they join hand 
and heart, bound together by their common loyalty to 
Christ and by their common desire to impart to others 
something of their Christian life. If the evangelical 
churches of America were all to adopt the creed of the So- 
cieties of Christian Endeavor, if they were to welcome to 
their membership all who believed themselves Christians 
and were willing to pledge themselves to do something for 
Christ, and then were to unite in common conferences to 
avoid repetitions, collisions, and overlappings of work, the 
enthusiasm which made this Convention the greatest in 
numbers and the most inspiring in influence which has 
ever been held on the continent, would spread like a prairie 
fire through all the churches, and nothing could retard 
their march or resist their influence. 

The lesson of the Convention is Christian union ; that is, 
union with Christ, in Christ, and for Christ. 


% 


What Sectarianism is Doing 


We give in this week’s issue several reports from the 
field showing what sectarianism is doing. These reports 
would be humorous were they not pathetic. They would 
excite our mirth did they not arouse wrath and pity. 

If the people in a village of three hundred inhabit- | 
ants desire to maintain three churches, and to pay for 
the doubtful luxury out of their own pockets, we might 
find worse follies to fight. But in nearly all such cases 
these struggling churches are supported by the missionary . 
funds of the competing denominations. In nota few cases 
these fragments of churches are actually imposed upon the 
church-ridden community by the Missionary Board, and 
the sectarian loyalty of individuals in the community is 
appealed to, with more or less success, to support their own 
church. We denounce all such use of mission funds for the 
support of sectarian enterprises as a wicked waste. It isa 
misappropriation ; it is not for such uses the congregations 
of the East give their Home Missionary collections. 

If all the Evangelical Protestant Missionary Boards would 
refuse all appropriations to churches in any community 
which already have an evangelical church, these fragments 
of churches would have to unite—or pay for the privilege 
of gratifying their own sectarian jealousies and miscalling 
them religion. 

We print also Mr. Puddefoot’s presentation of “ the other 
side.” 

And this is our exception to Mr. Puddefoot’s proposal 
to unite all the religious newspapers under one syndicate : 
The religious newspapers do not depend on the missionary 
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treasury for support. If the religious newspapers asked 
the Christian people for benevolent contributions, Mr. 
Puddefoot’s proposal would be a wise one. 

Let sectarians pay for their own sectarianism. Let 
Christians unite to proclaim and promote Christianity. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator has been considering for a long time whether 
he would be justified in intruding what he learned about horse- 
racing on the knowledge of the readers of The Christian 
Union, and so he puts out this sign: Don't read this if your 
principles are so opposed to horse-racing that you fear contam- 
ination by perusal. For the Spectator, who does not believe in 
horse-races and who never saw one before, has been to a horse- 
race. This horse-race was on that idyllic island, Bermuda. The 
Spectator rode several miles to the course. For the benefit of 
the uninitiated the Spectator will say that the “course” is the 
track over which the horses travel in racing. He got out of the 
carriage in the midst of a lot of huckleberry-bushes, which 
scratched his face and knocked off his hat, but there was no 
other place to get out. Everybody got out in the midst of 
huckleberry-bushes. Then the Spectator followed the crowd. 
Barefooted negro boys, gayly decked negro girls, still more 
gayly decked negro beaux, red coats, clanking swords, 
fashionable women, little children, all walked across an open 
field hedged by huckleberry-bushes. He passed a door rest- 
ing on two empty barrels covered with newspapers; on this 
improvised table was a ham adorned with cloves, two large 
loaves of bread, a round bowl of butter, and rows on rows of 
bottles of root beer. Camped about this on the grass under a 
clump of trees were the glowing, shining faces of.a hundred or 
two negroes, from the happy-go-lucky Topsy to the dignified 
and elegant head waiter at the hotel. Then came a stretch of 
clear field, and suddenly the Spectator was stopped by a soldier: 
he had reached the Grand Stand; he must pay two shillings 
for a seat on the Grand Stand. 

The Spectator is a novice at horse-racing, but he has seen a 
great many pictures of horse-races, and of course his idea of a 
track was a hard-rolled oval wagon-road, with a grand stand on 
one side decorated with banners and flags and excited people 
throwing up their hats; the whole course in sight, while the nip 
and tuck of the horses added to the excitement. Here the 
grand stand was about one dozen rough wooden seats held up 
by planks, at such a height that it was evident they were made 
for Goliath and not for David, covered by a weather-beaten 
awning. Back of the grand stand were two tents, one with a sign, 
Dressing-Room, the other—gods of the modern race-track !— 
Tea-Room. 


The Spectator, after many hitches, managed to get on the seat 
for which he had paid two shillings, but it required constant 
watchfulness on his part not to fall through between the seat 
and the one rail which formed the back. If he did not watch 
his hat, the rail knocked it over his nose. After learning how to 
balance himself so that he would not fall through the back or 
knock his hat down on his nose, the Spectator began looking 
for the course. In front of him, about twenty feet below—the 
grand stand was on a knoll—were some cart-tracks through the 
grass. On looking a little more carefully, the Spectator decided 
that there had been an attempt made at some time to roll these 
cart-tracks smpoth. About one quarter of the course was in 
sight. The course surrounded a swamp and a rocky knoll covered 
by trees, some marshy ground where blue gentians were in bloom, 
though it was March, so that after the horses passed over one- 
quarter of the track you had to rely on imagination to help you 
to enjoy the three-quarters of the race which you could not see. 

The Spectator, of course, was interested in the ladies. He 
wished after that afternoon that that word were not so misused, 
for ladies these were. In front of the Spectator sat three or 
four ladies visiting the island, who gave the Spectator much 
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information about clothes—ladies’ clothes, of which he knows 
absolutely nothing. He found that the very pretty lady in the 
plain white suit had on a shirt and blazer of white Marseilles, 
and that the pearl buttons on it were very handsome. He 
found that the lady with her was attired in gray duck, also 
made in a shirt and blazer. The fluffy, beruffled shirt-waists he 
knows make a soft and becoming finish, and their sailor hats 
were white, and they had white veils tied under their chins and 
wore white kid gloves. These ladies kutew a great deal more 
about the points of the horses than the Spectator did, and they 
bet—oh, yes, they bet! They bet tuppence, and the lady in the 
white Marseilles suit bet a shilling, and called out protests on 
the part of her companions against her extravagance. At last 
there was a hurry and a bustle, and soldiers in their regimentals 
trotted down the track clearing it of promenaders, stationing 
themselves finally at several points about an eighth of a mile 
apart. A blackboard was brought out and leaned against a 
tree, and a very excited gentleman in some military dress wrote 
on it with a piece of chalk the names of the horses. 

Everybody who had a right to sit on the seats of the grand 
stand took them, and amid a well-bred clapping of hands the 
horses made their appearance, the jockeys gay in pink and blue. 
Oh, it is intensely interesting when Cousin Jack is on one 
horse, and Cousin Jack’s cousin rises excitedly to her feet and 
claps her little gloved hands to show him how anxious she is 
that he shall win; and then Cousin Ned's cousin pulls her down 
and says, “Sit down! you will only excite them,” while at the 
same time she strains her neck to see Cousin Ned, and, in spite 
of Cousin Jack’s cousin, she hopes he will win, and the jockeys 
remove their caps to the people on the grand stand, because all 
of them are their personal friends. A signal is given and they 
start, and then they do not start, and they come back and start 
again, and this time they are off, and everybody watches till 
the quarter track is turned, and then all sit down to wait for the 
horses to come in sight again. This gives time to admire the 
landscape, and we see coming over the knoll on the other side 
of the track a beautiful brown horse. He nibbles grass until 
he hears the feet of the horses, and then he throws back his 
head and away he gallops with them, minus bridle and saddle 
and jockey, and we wonder who wins, but the intervening trees 
give us no opportunity to see. At last there is a cry, “ Here 
they come, and blue’s ahead!" and Cousin Jack’s cou:in is so 
delighted that she almost speaks aloud, and the jockeys trot off 
to the dressing-tent, and in a few minutes Cousin Jack and 
Cousin Ned, on the best of terms, come up to speak to their friends, 
and Cousin Ned, with a most graceful bow, says, “ And will you 
not have a cup of tea?” Parasols are raised, a movement is 
made, and at least half a dozen couples go over to the tea room. 

The next race is very exciting. Four horses come in, and 
this time it is some other cousin than Jack or Ned who rides— 
some other gay soldier boy, probably with a handle to his name 
such as is not given in America. They come out in purple, and 
red and green, and green and yellow, and all yellow, and there 
is the greatest excitement on the grand stand; the points of the 
jockeys and of their horses are discussed, and tuppences change 
hands with amazing rapidity. Away they go, four abreast. 
There is silence—they are out of sight; and again attention is 
given tothe landscape. This time, at the back of the pretty 
white house on the knoll where the horse appeared at the last 
race, comes a woman with a basket of clothes. She hangs a 
towel on the line. As the racing horses pass almost under her 
feet, she stops to watch them, holding the towel on the line with 
both hands, her head turned over her shoulder. But long be- 
fore they come in sight the second towel is pinned on the line. 
This time the purple wins, and the children of the jockey and 
his charming aristocratic wife are really delighted-to the point of 
being excited. “ Papa has won,” and again the jockeys in their 
gay colored suits appear, and again the question, “ And will 
you have acup of tea?” and the people disappear under gay para- 
sols to the tea-tent. The Spectator never felt so lonely in his 
life before. There wasn’t anybody there whom he could ask 
to come and have a cup of tea. 
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What Sectarianism is Doing 
Reports from the Field 


In the number of The Christian Union dated June 25 we printed a letter from a correspondent living in a town of 
2,500 inhabitants in which there were “ eight little uninfluential churches, each supported in part by the Home Mis- 
sionary Associations of their respective denominations.” This letter we made the text of an editorial commenting on 
the work of the spirit of sectarianism. The following letters are among those received in response to our call for 
further facts from other towns in the same condition, and with them we print an argument on the other side from the 
pen of the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, whose experience as Field Secretary enables him to speak with authority. Other 
letters will be found in our correspondence columns, Our own comments will be found on our editorial pages. 


I.—In a Village 


In a recent visit at the West I was sorry to find some- 
thing worse than described by your correspondent in The 
Christian Union for June 25. 

I was in a village said by a friend living there to con- 
tain a population of about four hundred. I think the 
number nearer three hundred. And yet there were three 
churches! And two other denominations have representa- 
tives there, and preaching occasionally. I counted the 
number of pews in one of the—newly built—churches. 
There were ¢we/ve of them. And to show that the attend- 
ance upon church services must be mostly confined to 
residents in the village, I should add that most of the land 
within a mile of the town is uncultivated, being held by 
those who pre-empted it and do not cultivate it the mselves, 
nor will they sell it at prices attractive to those who would 
do so. The number of settlers within three miles of the 
village is very small, All the attendants upon church 
services there would make no more than one small congre- 


gation. 


I understood that at least two of the churches received 
aid from missionary societies. If the other did not from 
a society, it must from individuals. I submit that giving 
money to such churches under such circumstances is 
entirely indefensible. 

I ventured to say to my friend that, if living there, I 
should deem it my duty to do all in my power to destroy 
two of the three churches, and try and create enough of 
Christian charity, toleration, and unity to bring all into one 
church, and secure some preacher who had common sense 
enough to preach to such a people in a way to unite rather 
than divide them. 

A pleasing contrast to the above was seen in attending 
service with a friend in the city of C , where is a fine 
church, a large congregation ; and as we spoke of these, my 
friend said there were members of six denominations 
cordially worshiping together, the Apostles’ Creed being 
the basis of union. 

Which is worthy of imitation ? R. 


II.—Sixteen to Ten Thousand 


I see in The Christian Union for June 25. 1892, there is 
an account of a city of 2 500 population which has eight 
churches, and you ask for more reports from the field. In 
the village of Marshalltown, Iowa, of ten thousand popula- 
tion, there are the following places of worship. All 
have pastors and have weekly services : 


1. Universalist. g. Episcopalian. 
2 Methodist. 10. Evangelical. 
3. Baptist. 11. Colored Baptist. 
4 Congregational. 12. Presbyterian. 
5. Christian. 13. Christian Science. 
6. Lutheran. 14. Salvation Army. 
7. Norwegian. ss. ¥. GA. 
8. Friends. 16, Catholic. 
J. M. H. 


IiI.—Another Example 


The little village of F.,in Kentucky, never had more than 
a fifth of the 2.500 population of The Christian Union’s 
sectarian town with its eight churches, but has had secta- 


rianism in plenty. When I first knew it, it had two Baptist 
churches, white and colored, a Catholic, a Methodist, and 
a Christian (or Campbellite) church.’ Four miles down the 
road was another Baptist church, four miles up the pike 
another Methodist church, and in another direction the 
Lutherans had a strong church. Withal this village was 
but nine miles from a cluster of three cities aggregating 
several hundred thousand inhabitants, and with churches 
to suit every shade of religious belief. As this was a farm- 
ing community, where horses were plenty and the roads 
excellent, it would have seemed an easy thing for the dis- 
satisfied to go there; but no! the few Presbyterians in the 
community must needs have a church. They built the 
finest church building in the village. It was largely sup 
ported by three men of (for that community) wealth. One 
of these died, one moved away, one broke up. That 
church now, with shattered oriel windows, decrepit gates, 
and unpainted walls, looks the oldest of any. but its phys- 
ical ruin but faintly typifies the spiritual desolation. It is 
now only a “ mission point” under the care of Presbytery, 
and all the good Presbyterians of more flourishing churches 
look upon F, as a sink of iniquity, for they judge it by this 
failure. 

Some two miles from F. the great railway crosses the 
great turnpike in a way particularly favorable for subur- 
ban residences. A syndicate bought the land, saw the 
railroad officials, trains and other accommodations multi- 
plied, and a town began to grow. The first comers and 
the old neighbors umted to have a Sunday-school. It was 
held in an abandoned rink while the warm weather lasted, 
then jin the small school-house, and finally in the newly 
built Methodist church, that church pledging itself to 
organize no Sunday-school of its own, but to throw its 
energies in the support of the union school; and the union 
school remained for a considerable time a vigorous and 
worthy school—in fact, quite /4e institution of the town. 
The church was too weak to maintain a pastor, as it had 
few members and a heavy debt, so the Conference sup 
plied it twice a month with a preacher; on other occasions 
its pulpit was free to the preachers of other denominations 
who had assisted in the erection of the Methodist church, 
There was, apparently, the greatest friendliness prevailing. 
But this could not last long. The Baptist association 
built a fine brick church, far eclipsing the Methodist in 
point of beauty and style. To supply it with a congre- 
gation the members were drawn trum the rather weak 
church at F., leaving the latter in a hopelessly crippled 
condition, and from the other Baptist church at Dry 
Creek, injuring it, too, but not so seriously. The new 
town lay halfway between these two. Te Baptists’ 
next move was the establishment of a Sunday-school, 
which was a paralyzing blow to the hitherto flourishing 
union school. 

The place has now, after three years’ growth, also a 
Presbyterian church organization, which is making strenu- 
ous efforts to get a church building of its own, though it 
is quite unable to support a pistor, being “ supplied” by 
theological students supported by the Evangelice! Fund. 
There are rumors, too, that the Northern Presbyterians 
intend to found a church here. The curious part of the 
whole is that the population of the new town is over- 
whelmingly German Catholic; most of them speak little 
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English, and none of the Protestant preachers speaks 
German. H., 


IV.—From Illinois 


The village in which I live is one of a little more than 
a thousand inhabitants, It is situated in the midst of a 
rich farming country, and could well support two or three 
churches, But we have seven Protestant churches which 
own church buildings. Scarcely one of these is well sup- 
ported, and several, pirticularly those patronized by the 
English-speaking population, are scarcely able to pay a 
minister (a large part of the people are German). 

A little while ago the “ Evangelical” church was the 
strongest in town, and was really in good running order. 
The trouble between the Bishops split it into two nearly 
equal factions. One now holds the church, the other 
has the use of another church in town and holds its 
meetings there. Do not understand me to say that they 
have joined their forces with that church. They have sep- 
arate ministers and have service at different times, so that 
the number of churches is increased to eight. 

Besides this there is a ninth, which holds meetings once 
a month in one of the other churches. So here is a 
community of not more than sixteen or eighteen hundred 
people (including the farmers) whose spiritual wants are 
attended to by w/ne different men—to say nothing of the 
Catholic priest who comes around about once a month 
to visit his people, or of the “ Christadelphians,” who meet in 
private houses. And this is true when by no means an 
unusually large proportion of the people attend church. 

So many churches, all fighting hard for existence, could 
hardly be expected to live in harmony. Any one who did 
expect it would be terribly disappointed here. The feeling 
between the two factions of the Evangelical church is very 
bitter. But that is not the worst. A spirit of jealousy 
between two of the principal churches (both struggling 
hard for existence) became so great that it involved the 
public schools. At every school election in recent years 
there has been a bitter fight between the partisans of the 
two churches, In this state of things, of course, the school 
is rapidly running down. 

Any one will tell you that all the best people in town 
would go away if they possibly could. The number who 
can is constantly increasing. When the town is entirely 
(as it is now nearly) given over to the power of the saloon, 
and altogether to the worst elements in it, the tomb of all 
the good elements it has contained should bear the inscrip- 
tion “ Ruined by its churches!” W. 


V.—The Other Side 


You may have more intelligent readers, but not a more 
interested one, than I am. You invite more reports 
from the field in regard to what sectarianism is doing, and 
from the article one realizes that it is a great evil. 
Now, while I admit all you say, and could, with many a 
Home Missionary, give all the writers on the subject points 
and then beat them, there are other sides to the subject, 
and a better remedy than that which you have pointed 
out. Before we can reach the disease aright we must not 
only diagnose the case, but must know what causes it. 
Why have we one hundred and forty sects in America, with 
the odd hundred American products? In the first place, 
we are the most heterogeneous people on the earth—immi- 
grants coming together with all the traditions of their sev- 
eral countries, some good, some bad. We are omnivorous 
readers; from “ The New World”’ review reader to the man 
in the lumber woods who papers his shanty with the “ Police 
Gazette,” and from the “ War Cry” up to The Christian 
Union, our people are reading. Howcan it be expected 
that with such a variety of mental food there should grow 
up a uniform crop of thinkers? Now let there be a syndi- 
cate of religious newspapers—a newspaper trust, Let them 
all agree to write alike, and never start a new paper with 
new ideas, and the thing is done. Now don’t grin, Messrs. 
Editors ; take your own medicine; it is a smaller dose than 


you propose, and, there being fewer papers than readers, 
more practical. 
Take my old field, with eight nationalities: some men 
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who had sat under Canon Liddon, others who said they 
generally took the Fulton Ferry and went to hear Beecher ; 
some that were attendants on Spurgeon—men doing a 
business of hundreds of thousands of dollars a year, 
and in some cases millions; the large number of clerks, 
superintendents, foremen, etc. ; 
and drawers of water—in fact, all sorts and conditions of 
men. Now, put a man in there with seven or eight hun- 
dred dollars salary, rents high, and everything else; a 
small library, no means to buy more; religious papers 
often sent by a friend; and how, unless an extraordinary 
man, can he feed this mixed multitude? and should he be 
such a man, how long before he hear a providential call 
to a field where he can be more useful? Here are the 
cold facts. The new fields are not adequately supplied. 
My remedy is only partial because of the hardness of men’s 
hearts, but I believe that when we put a $1,200 man into 
the new field, let him have no other. The problem will at 
least be easier to handle. 

I was very sorry to read that a Congregational church 
had gone into the already overburdened town your corre- 
spondent speaks of; but there is one thing sure—we are 
the least of sinners in this respect, so much so that many 
good people think we need a stirring up all along de- 
nominational lines. I write this because such articles as 
President Hyde’s and yours above quoted are no immedi- 
ate help to the depleted treasury of the American Home 
Missionary Society, and because asa Field Secretary I find 
there are enough excuses to withhold money without add- 
ing a new one. What we need to-day upon the field, East 
and West, is an educated ministry; to do that we need 
more money for better salaries; but, as itis, the A. H. M. 
S. was under the painful necessity of refusing nearly thirty 
young students for lack of funds ; and just so long as we 
must take the material we can command, just so long will 
sectarianism flourish. But put a good man in one field, 
give him a salary so that he can feed his brain as well as his 
body, and in the long run the good sense of the people will 
settle the problem. 


The Homestead Strike 


By Joseph D. Weeks 
Editor “‘ American Manufacturer and Iron World” 


To comprehend the question involved in the labor diffi- 
culties at Homestead which have resulted so unfortunately, 
it is necessary to understand the methods by which labor 
is paid at these works. Piece-work is the rule. Most of 
the employees are paid by the ton of product, and these 
tonnage rates or wages are based on the selling price of 
steel billets, one of the crudest products of this mill for 
which there is a market price. For each class of labor at 
a mill or furnace, as the heater in the slabbing mill, the 
roller in the 119” plate mill, the melter at the open-hearth 
furnace, a rate of wages is fixed for each hundred tons of 
product made by the mill or furnace. The earnings will, 
of course, depend on the number of tons produced. As 
the price of billets advances, these tonnage wages advance 
without limit; as the price falls, wages fall down to a 
certain point called the “ minimum.” Any decline in sell- 
ing price below this minimum brings no reduction in 
wages. This system of payment is known as a “ sliding 
scale,” and is a recognition of the now generally accepted 
theory that wages are paid out of product, and that the 
wages question is a question of the distribution of prod- 
uct. 

The wages scale in force up to June 30 of the present 
year was agreed to in 1889, at a time when steel billets 
were selling at $26.50 aton. It had as a minimum §25 ; 
that is, any reduction in the selling price of billets below 
$25 a ton brought no reduction in wages. This minimum 
was reached early in January, 1892, and the selling price 
fell rapidly until in June the quotation was $22.40, or 
$3 60 a ton below the minimum. 

In the three years that this scale had been in force, 
some very important and expensive improvements have 
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been made, that have greatly increased the production, re- 
duced the amount of labor required, and in some instances 
the skill, and, of course, as wages were paid by the ton, 
increased the earnings of the workmen. | 

It was also believed that it would be more advantageous 
to have the scale expire at the close than at the middle of 
the year. As most large contracts for the sale of product 
are made early in the year for the entire year’s supply, it 
would be better to know what the wages would be for the 
entire year. 

As I understand the situation at Homestead, then, 
three questions are involved: 

First, a reduction in the minimum of the scale from $25 
to $23. 

Second, a change in the date of the expiration of the 
scale from June 30 to December 31. 

Third, a reduction in tonnage rates at those furnaces 
and mills where important improvements have been made 
and new machinery has been added that have greatly in- 
creased their output and consequently the earnings of the 
workmen. Where nosuch improvements or additions have 
been made, no reduction in tonnage rates is asked. 

To these should be added a refusal to recognize any 
longer in the settlement of wages questions the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, the labor 
union which represents the skilled iron and steel workers, 
The scale for the year will be published, and any workman 
choosing to accept employment at the wages and on the 
terms offered will be given employment. 

As to the first question: The claim is that if wages are 
based on selling price, the workmen must be willing to fol- 
low that price down, at least to a reasonable minimum, 
and that, in view of present selling prices, $23 is a fair 
minimum. It is conceded that if the reduction in selling 
price below the minimum is exceptional and temporary, 
it should not be reduced, but when such reduction is pos- 
sibly permanent, or, at least, will prevail for some time, 
the fact should be recognized and the minimum reduced. 
There certainly is force in the claim of the manufacturers 
that if the men demand that they be paid on a sliding scale 
the wages shall follow the selling price down, as well as 
up ; that they must take the bad with the good; that ifthe 
rule applies to high selling prices, when the manufacturers 
can afford to pay high wages, it should also apply in times 
of low selling prices, when they are less able to pay. 

The workmen argue, on the other hand, that there must 
be a minimum; that to contirue to follow prices down 
indefinitely would at last reduce their earnings to a point 
where they could not live and maintain their producing 
powers ; that this constant reduction in prices is unneces- 
sary ; that it results from unjustifiable competition among 
manufacturers ; and that, should they accept a reduction in 
the minimum, it would lead only to further reductions in 
prices. 

As to the second question, the change in the date of the 
expiration of the scale : Practically all wages scales, in both 
the iron and steel mills of the West, are settled in June. A 
National Convention of delegates elected by the various 
lodges of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers meets in Pittsburg each year early in June, form- 
ulates these scales, and presents them for discussion and 
acceptance either to individual manufacturers or to com- 
mittees representing bodies of manufacturers. The prac- 
tice of having all wages settlements at one time in June 
has much in its favor from the workmen’s standpoint, but 
there are elements of no little weakness in this rule, and 
possibilities of contests that would not arise if scales as 
diverse as those of the iron mills and mills similar to 
Homestead were settled at different times. It is well that 
manufacturers should know, if possible, what wages they 
must pay during the entire year, so that they can make 
contracts for the year accordingly ; but, on the other hand, 
if a contest must come, it is better for the workmen that it 
should be in summer than in winter. 

But, after all, the important question at issue is the third, 
the reduction in tonnage rates. 

There is a decided misunderstanding in the public mind 
as to what is covered by this proposed reduction, how 
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many are affected, and what the effect of the proposed 
reduction will be on earnings. 

The proposed reduction in tonnage rates applies only to 
three departments in the works. Of the 3,800 employees 
only 281 are affected by these tonnage reductions, and the 
total number of employees who are affected both by the 
reduction in tonnage rates and in the scale minimum, 
including the 281, is less than 325—not ten per cent. of the 
employees. The wages of every other man in these 
immense works remain just what they have been for the 
past three years; so that of the thousands who have set at 
defiance all right and law during the past week at Home- 
stead, at the most only some 325 can claim that they are 
doing it to maintain their wages. 

Further, no reduction was proposed at any mill or fur- 
nace at which the output has not been very greatly 
increased since the 1889 scale was agreed to. At the 
proposed reduction in tonnage rates the earnings will in 
almost every case be greater than the earnings at the time 
the 1889 scale went into effect, and even on the $23 
minimum of the new scale the earnings will in many cases 
be higher than at the $26.50 rate in force when the 1889 
scale was signed. In some cases the table given below 
shows reduction in earnings, but this grows out of the fact 
that the improvements in machinery have been such as to 
require much less skill and labor than with the old 
machinery, so that the comparisons in those cases are of 
names and not of work performed. 

For the first five months of the Homestead Steel Works 
wages scale, which expired June 30, 1892—that is to say, 
from August to December, inclusive, 1889 —the average 
monthly products of the departments for which a new scale, 
from July 1, 1892, was presented by the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Limited, to the Amalgamated Association, were 
as follows: 


ccce 20 tons per turn. 
While the tonnages for May, 1892, were : 

5.268 tons. 

Open-heaith turmaces......c.cccccccseeseccccsees 23% tons per turn. 
Showing a tonnage increase in 

32-inch slabbing mill of.............ecceceeceeees 20.6 per cent. 


A comparison of the wages paid in representative posi- 
tions at the beginning of the 1889-92 scale with those 
which would be earned under the proposed 1892-93 scale 
shows as follows: 


1889-92 Scale. Proposed 1892-93 Scale. 
$26.50 Basis. $26 So Basis. 
12 hours Rate 100 Daily Rate 100 Daily Minimum 
32” Slabbing Mill. tons earnings. tons. earnings. $23 Basis 
OO Se eee $4 3 $6 37 $4 31 $7 68 $6 67 
4 61 6 81 eben 6 4! 
Heater, first helper....... 3 07 45 307 5 47 475 
Heater, second helper.... 1 73 25 I 47 2 62 2 2 
22 3 29 1 33 2 37 2 
Roll Engineer............ 2 50 3 6&9 oe 324 
Roll Tabieman........... 2 50 3 & 1 60 2 8 2 47 
1 54 2 27 I 20 214 I 
Shear Tongsman......... 1 54 2 27 I 23 2 23 1 % 
STAMPEF.... I 40 2 07 I 32 2 37 2 
ace 2 50 3 4 00 
Shear Tableman.......... 1 73 25 I 47 2 62 227 
1 54 2 27 I 25 2 23 1 94 
119” Plate Mill. 12 Hours. 8 Hours. 
14 00 9 14 00 9 45 8 20 
50 II CO 7 43 6 45 
10 00 8 00 5 40 4 
8 50 5 7 09 47 411 
Sweeper, Front........... 6 00 4 50 5 00 3 293 
Sweeper, Back............ 5 50 3 66 5 00 3 38 2 93 
Shearman, first........... 13 00 66 II 00 7 43 6 45 
Shearman, second........ 50 5 66 8 00 5 40 4 ra 
0000 ce 775 5 16 6 00 40 3 $2 
Leader, second.........-.. 7 25 4 85 5 00 3 3 2 93 
22 14 II 00 7 43 6 45 
Heater’s helper........... 15 00 10 00 6 00 4 05 3 $2 
Open-Hearth Furnaces. 12 Hours. 
Melter’s Helper, first. .... 18 00 3 60 16 00 26 
Melter’s Helper, second... 15 09 3 00 13 00 ; % ; 6 
Charging Machine....... 15 00 3 00 14 00 3 2 & 
Ladleman, first........... 17 00 3 4° 16 00 3 6 3 26 
Ladleman, second.... .... 14 00 2 13 00 3 06 2 66 
“ha 17 00 3 40 16 00 3 76 3 26 
Pitman, second........... 14 50 2 9o 13 00 3 06 2 6 
Pitman, third...... ‘ae 13 50 2 70 12 00 2 83 245 


These statements need but little comment; they cover 
all the mills and furnaces at which reductions were pro- 
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posed, and fully justify the statement made above as to 
increase of output and equality of earnings under the new 
scale. 

The reasons, therefore, that have led to this demand for 
a reduction in tonnage rates are : 

1st. That, as these rates are based on selling price, the 
old minimum of $25 is too high, in view of the reduction 
in prices. 

2d. That there has been such an increase in output as 
to justify a reduction, and still leave the earnings of the 
workmen practically unchanged, even at the reduced mini- 
mum ; and, further, that in the near future these earnings 
will be greatly increased. 

In reply to these claims the workmen assert that the 
manufacturers get the benefit of the increased profit that 


comes from increased output; which would be true if the 


selling price remained the same, and if the interest on cost 
of this new machinery and the expenses of operating it 
and keeping it in repair were all the same as for the old 
machinery, but they are not. Prices have fallen; this new 
machinery represents an addition to capital of a million of 
dollars, and the cost of operating and of repairs are greatly 
increased. The workmen’s claim would possibly be just 
if prices kept up, and if the machinery which increased 
output represented no additional capital nor any addi- 
tional expense ; but as none of these conditions exists, the 
manufacturer is certainly entitled to some considera- 
tion, some reduction in tonnage rates on an increased out- 
put for the additional capital and expense. If the claims 
made as to increased output are true—and that they are 
the above statement abundantly proves—it would appear 
that the Carnegie Steel Company is justified in asking 
fora reduction. The reduction in selling price to $2 bélow 
the old minimum adds to this justification. As to what 
this reduction should be, that is a question of earnings. 
If there is any justice in the sliding scale principle, wages 
should not remain the same when the billets on which the 
scales are based sell at $23 as when they sell at $25. 
Pittsburg, July 7, 1892. 


Official Complicity with Vice 
1V.—San Francisco 
From a Special Correspondent 


San Francisco is blessed with a Chief of Police who 
regards his honor as the one priceless jewel of which no 
man can despoil him. The name of this vara avis of 
officialdom is Patrick Crowley. Evil-doers have come to 
understand that he cannot be bribed ; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing his good intentions, crime flourishes almost unchecked. 
In the heart of the city, on the principal business streets, 
and wedged in between the houses where live the wives 
and daughters of respectable men, are places devoted to 
the social evil. Within a stone’s throw of four corners on 
which are erected the most fashionable churches of the 
city, these dens of vice openly flaunt their shame, while 
one church is burdened with the presence, in the very next 
house, of a band of outcasts who mock the worshipers as 
they pass in and out to and from Sunday service. Every 
other saloon is a gambling-den where young men waste 
the money stolen from their employers. Devotees of the 
game of faro experience no difficulty in gratifying their 
passion. Confidence operators and bunco men ply their 
vocations without fear of arrest. Card sharpers live in 
luxury on money fleeced from their victims. In the Chinese 
quarter men run through the streets three times a day 
casting into the air small pieces of paper, which, as they 
descend, are eagerly snatched up by the excited Chinese. 
Printed on the papers are Chinese’ characters giving the 
result of lottery drawings. In nearly every house may be 
heard the excited chattering of fan-tan players. Opium- 
dens abound on all sides. Chinese girls of tender years 
are sold as slaves to men who become rich from the shame 
of their chattels, Uniformed policemen have been known 
to conduct European sightseers into Chinese brothels. 
Murder is an affair of almost daily occurrence in Chinatown. 
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The assassins belong to highbinder “tongs,” which is the 
Chinese for societies the members of which are profes 
sional man-killers. Does a Chinaman gain the enmity of 
a rich fellow-countryman, for $300 the highbinders will 
remove the obnoxious person. Seldom is a Chinese 
assassin convicted of murder. Expert perjurers give evi- 
dence for him, and woe betide the respectable Chinaman 
who testifies against him. Only yesterday the Christian 
lady who has charge of the Presbyterian Chinese Mission 
received written notice to cease her work of rescuing Chi- 
nese slave-girls from their dreadful existence, or suffer 
death at the hands of the “tongs.” Armed policemen 
now patrol the streets around the mission-house. The 
fashionable promenades are lined with saloons, which, in 
addition to the usual public entrances, have little side doors 
on which “ Ladies’ Entrance” is painted or posted on 
glass in letters large enough for him who runs toread. In 
these places young girls are led to ruin. It is estimated 
that 6,000 white public women find support in this city of 
240,000 white population. Not to the heads of the Police 
Department is the money paid that secures immunity 
from punishment to all these varieties of criminals, It is 
the patrolmen and sergeants of police who are bribed.. No 
citizen who sees vice and crime flaunt openly in defiance 
of the law doubts that annually thousands of dollars are 
paid to members of the Police Department. 

Once in a great while a bribe-taker is trapped and there 
is a hubbub in the newspapers, the offender is dismissed 
from the Department in disgrace, and events resume 
their wonted course. If one-half of the members of 
the Department were as honest as their chief, this 
would be a model law-abiding city. The trouble with Mr. 
Crowley is that he has too much confidence in his men. 
Proof strong enough to convict a bribe-taker in a court of 
justice must be presented before he will take cognizance 
of wrong-doing ; and the public is apathetic. The citizens 
have come to regard the existing state of affairs as un- 
changeable, and they refuse to be aroused. A few more 
such associations as that which has been organized to 
suppress the “ dives,” and the moral atmosphere of the 
city would undergo a great purification. The “dives” 
are underground saloons where liquor is served by women, 
drunken men are robbed, and the youth of both sexes 
are led astray. There are scores of such places on the 
principal streets, and the screeching of their rheumatic 
musical instruments is heard every night, including the 
Sabbath, from seven o'clock in the evening until one in the 
morning. A city ordinance compels them to rest their 
music after one o’clock, but the saloons are open all night. 
In many of these places variety performances of a low 
order are conducted. There is not a “dive” in the city 
the floor of which is not stained with the blood of a mur- 
dered man, and the penal institutions of the State are 
populated with men and women who took their first down- 
ward step in one of these places. 

Under the existing ordinance, when a man desires to 
open a place where liquors are to be sold, he must apply 
to the Police Commissioners for permission to secure a 
license. Very often the Commissioners deny the request. 
It then becomes the privilege of the prospective saloon- 
keeper to demand the license as a right that cannot be 
denied him upon furnishing to the License Collector a pe- 
tition signed by twelve property-owners in the block 
where the saloon is to be located, praying that the license 
be granted. The existence of thousands of saloons in the 
city shows how easy it is for saloon-keepers to secure the 
signatures of property-owners to their petitions, Every 
“dive” in the city is conducted by authority of a 
license procured by the petition method. The Police 
Commissioners invariably refuse to sanction the open- 
ing of these “ dives,” but they exist nevertheless. Such 
licenses run for a term of three months, at the end of 
which period the “dive” keepers must go through 
the same old form to secure a renewal. The pres 
ent movement against the “dives” has taken the form 
of an appeal to the Board of Supervisors to so amend 
the ordinance as to leave the issuance of s7.con licenses 
entirely in the hands of the Police Comr .ssioners, thus 
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abrogating the twelve property-owners clause. If the 
matter is left in their hands, the Commissioners promise to 
rid the city of the “dives” as soon as their present 
. licenses expire. The Commissioners are D. M. Burns, 
millionaire mine-owner and politician; Richard J. Tobin, 
banker, and William Alvord, banker—all men of respecta- 
bility, and men who may be relied upon to act for the best 
interests of society. A newspaper aroused the public to 
action, and its crugade resulted in a public mass-meeting 
being held in Metropolitan Hall on Sunday, May 29. At 
this meeting there were present over two thousand clergy- 
men and Jaymen, representing every creed, denomination, 
and religion. Eloquent speakers portrayed the monstrous 
evil of the “dives,” and aroused the auditors to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. 

A committee of fifty citizens was appointed to secure 
signatures to a petition for presentation to the Supervisors 
demanding the repeal of the twelve property-owners 
clause, and also to form an association to be called “ The 
Citizens’ League for the Suppression of the Dives of 
San Francisco.” It was also resolved to hold mass- 
meetings every Sunday until the last “dive” in the city 
closed its doors. From that meeting two thousand earnest 
crusaders went forth into the highways and byways, and the 
result of their labors is that the association is several 
thousand strong and is backed by the good will of every 
public-spirited man and woman. To this committee of 
fifty was added an auxiliary committee of twenty ladies. 
The petition, which has already been presented to the 
Supervisors, bears nearly ten thousand signatures. In 
view of the fact that the conventions to nominate 
candidates for municipal offices will soon meet, and 
that the present Supervisors are candidates for nomina- 
tion, it is not anticipated that they will dare oppose 
the wishes of so many citizens. One “dive,” the worst 
of the lot, has already been closed. Its license expired 
two weeks ago, and the League did such energetic work 
among the property-owners that the proprietor found it im- 
possible to secure the twelve necessary signatures. While 
the good citizens have been at work, the “ dive ” keepers 
have not been idle. They have formed “ The Licensed 
Taxpayers’ Association.” Backed by the power of money 
and the influence of the wholesale liquor-dealers, they 
hope to baffle their enemies. On the 27th inst. the 
“ dive ” question will be presented to the Supervisors in 
open meeting ofthe Board. Itremains to be seen whether 
decency and right or venality and might will triumph. 
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The National Conference of Charities 


and Correction 
From a Special Correspondent 


The National Conference of Charities and Correction 
has just closed a successful session in Denver. So near 
the heart of the continent is this city that it attracted 
delegates and attendants from every part of the country. 
Nearly all the States and Territories were represented 
among the five hundred members. From east of the Hud- 
son came a delegation of forty-four, under the excellent 
guardianship of a young man who took his party by the 
Chicago and Alton road, though {the main body of the 
delegates went by other routes. His pertinacity was 
rewarded by bringing in the “ Boston party” four hours 
ahead of those from the middle West. The Local Com- 
mittee met every train, and, with unstinted hospitality, left 
no want unmet during the ten days that followed, till the 
last delegate had disappeared and peace reigned in Denver. 
That peace will soon be rudely broken when the seventy- 
five thousand Templars whom they expect for the Conclave 
come marching through the streets. 


The Conference this year tried the experiment of sec- © 


tional meetings. General sessions were held once or twice 
a day, but all the rest of the time was given up to special 
sessions, thr > going on at the same time in different parts 
of the building. It proved a great success. Not only 
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were the meetings enthusiastic, but they were so largely 
attended that they quite beggared the general sessions, the 
combined trio of meetings bringing together a larger num- 
ber than convened for the more public sessions. The sec- 
tional hours also gave an opportunity for discussion not 
afforded by the more formal meetings. The care of chil- 
dren, reformatories, kindergartens, and charity organiza- 
tion were fully discussed by experienced workers in each 
department. Nothing specially new was reported, but at 
these annual meetings there must be iteration and reitera- 
tion to influence public opinion in the place where the 
Conference is held. A large part of the time is spent in 
asking questions which are answered by experts. 

One subject was introduced which it was feared might 


‘startle the Colorado people—the treatment of the Indian. 


Mr. Philip C. Garrett, of Philadelphia, was in charge of it 
as chairman of that committee. His calm, judicial pre- 
sentment of the subject secured him the close attention of 
the audience, and two of the dailies printed the address in 
full. Captain R. H. Pratt, of Carlisle, was one of the 
speakers, and in a vigorous paper presented his solution 
of the vexed problem; namely, the dispersion of the In- 
dians among the whites of the country. This is a remedy 
that the people of the West are ready to adopt, and they 
are willing to accept their fair proportion of the red men— 
as many at least as will lead honest and industrious lives. 
Little reference was made to the Utes, the wider subject 
of Indian citizenship covering the whole ground. 

A strong plea for the colony system was made in the 
session devoted to the consideration of the care of the 
feeble-minded. Dr. George H. Knight, Chairman, made 
the report for that committee, in a terse paper full of com- 
mon sense and humanity. Several States have adopted 
custodial care, though the colony system is not everywhere 
in vw gue, Pennsylvania is building a new structure for 
epileptic girls at the Elwyn Institution for Feeble Women. — 
Ohio is establishing a colony for epileptics, where all of 
these pitiable objects will be gathered from different parts 
of the State, and properly cared for and trained. Maryland 
is making better provision for imbeciles, and Massachu- 
setts is making great headway in everything pertaining to 
this department of philanthropic work, under the able su- 
perintendency of Dr. Fernald. 

Little attention was given this year to prison matters, 


certainly not because the want has ceased, but perhaps be- 


cause the prison men confine their efforts more to the Na- 
tional Prison Association. That prisons are necessary was 
evident to those of the delegates who happened to see the 
attempt at “holding up ” a bank, when the would-be robber 
was promptly arrested and carried off. 

A topic of vast interest to Colorado was introduced 
several times by people who knew exactly what they were 
talking about—the need of a home for the treatment of 
consumption. It was pitiful to, hear the stories of the 
lonely deaths of the hundreds who go in vain to that far 
land in search of the phantom of health that ever eludes 
them. Sadder still to hear of the young men who come 
with no money, hoping to find light work in that climate, 
that they may pay their expenses while the precious boon 
of life is restored to them. The plan is to establish a 
ranch sanitarium where work can be provided for those 
able to do it, and where simple living and medical care can 
be provided for about four dollars a week. A few were 
foolish «nough to think the Congress of the United States 
should appropriate the two hundred thousand dollars neces- 
sary to make it a success, But that was by no means the 
general feeling. It was rather that it should be a National 
undertaking by reason of contributions coming from all 
over the country. As the invalids come from every 
State, and, when without means, are cast upon the charity 
of Colorado, it is but right that from every State should 
come means to relieve the people from this intolerable 
burden. 

“Immigration and Migration between States” was a 
subject that called out brisk discussion. The West is as 
tired of having paupers, criminals, and lvnatics sent 
thither from Eastern States as is the East of having them 
sent from European shores. A resolution was passed 
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looking to the establishment by the National Government of 
a commission to superintend these changes in population. 
Some irritating instances were related of the need of 
such supervision. 
an ex-convict who had served time in nine different 
prisons was sent to Minnesota from New England with 
letters of recommendation to eminent people. He arrived 
sick and penniless, and was at once thrown upon the char- 
ities of the State. 

A touching memorial service was held during the week 
in memory of Oscar C. McCulloch, the late President of the 
Conference. The most striking address was that by Rabbi 
Berkowitz, of Kansas City, who had known Mr. McCulloch 
but one brief week—the week in Indianapolis last year dur- 
ing the Conference—but who declared that Mr. McCulloch’s 
influence would be to him a never-dying inspiration. It was 
strong testimony to the marvelous personality of the beloved 
pastor of Plymouth Church. The Rev. Myron Reed, the 
intimate friend of Mr. McCulloch, was urged to speak, and 
responded in a characteristic address. 

The next meeting of the Conference will be held in 
Chicago, beginning June 8, 1893, and lasting three days. 
It will then resolve itself into an International Conference 
of Charities and Correction, which will hold a week’s ses- 
sion. In connection with this there will be an interna- 
tional material exhibit from all charitable and correctional 
institutions, under the charge of Mr. N. S. Rosenau, for 
many years the efficient Secretary of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Seciety of Buffalo. 

The next President of the Conference is the Rev. H. H. 
Hart, Secretary of the State Board of Charities of Min- 
nesota, a man eminently fitted to make it a successful 
gathering. Ex-President R. B. Hayes will be President 
of the International Conference, and the Rev. F. H. 
Wines first Vice-President. 


Anecdotes of the First French 


Dictionary 
By Ellen Sargent 


The Century Dictionary has come, and we elders are 
' discovering how antiquated we are in spelling, pronuncia- 
tion—everything, in fact. But think how men, whether 
English or French, must have felt when the first diction- 
ary of their tongue appeared, to reveal unto them their 
ignorance! The history of the first French dictionary is 
very amusing. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century, when 
Louis XIII. wore the crown and Richelieu wielded the 
power of France, a number of literary men were wont to 
meet once a week at the house of one of their associates 
in the Rue St. Martin to read and discuss the latest book, 
to eat a little collation prepared for them, and then to walk 
out together and finish the pleasant afternoon by a stroll 
through Paris, just as gay and debonair then as now. 

Little by little these meetings became better known. 
One day a courtier, a friend of Richelieu, Bois-Robert, 
himself a clever writer, was admitted to the fellowship ; 
delighted with what he saw and heard, he reported it to 
Richelieu in glowing terms. A few meetings after, he 
came again armed with the astounding proposal that this 
informal society should become a legalized body of men, 
authorized to meet by Parliament, and that their object 
should be “to resolve doubts, to strengthen and fix the 
great body of French words.” 

Innumerable were the objections to this plan raised by 
the literati themselves, by the Parliament of Paris, by the 
King ; but Richelieu was not daunted, and he$who was the 
founder of kingly despotic power in France founded also 
the French Academy. 

The number of members was fixed at forty; any vacancy 
caused by death to be filled at once. They met once a 
week, as formerly, to discuss, and to begin the great dic- 
tionary of the French tongue. 

Many were the jokes made by the gay cavaliers of the 
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Only a week or two ago, for example, - 
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day on this assembly of old men. The Forty even laughed 
at themselves; one of them wrote: 


So I with hoary head to school 
Must like a child go day by day, 
And learn my parts of speech, poor fool, 
When Death is taking speech away ! 


The letter “A” was commenced in February, 1639. 
Each member would bring to the meetings certain words 
to be discussed. Amusing it is to hear Pellisson, one of 
the Forty, naively acknowledge that in their work on “A” 
by some strange mistake “ Académie ” was forgotten, and 
had to be inserted afterwards! 

To Vaugelas, the grammarian, was intrusted the work 
of hastening on matters, and Richelieu gave him a pen- 
sion to render him more independent. When the learned 
man went to pay his respects to his patron, Richelieu re- 
marked dryly, “ Well, when you get to the letter*‘ P’ 
you won’t forget ‘ pension,’ will you! 2” “No, M. le Car- 
dinal ; and neither will I forget ‘ reconnaissance ’” (grati- 
tude), answered the Frenchman. 

Richelieu died while the Academy was yet young, but 
it prospered mightily. When Louis XIV. was made 
Chancellor of the Academy, Colbert, his great minister, 
was proud to come, not in his robes of state, but in the 
simple Academic gown, among the other Academicians. 

The Academy once elected two members to fill vacant 
seats who refused to accept the honor. Since then no 
one is chosen who has not strongly solicited to be a 
member. The title is irrevocable. 

In 1659 Queen Christina of Sweden, who had just abdi- 
cated, came to visit Paris, and demanded to be admitted 
to a session of the Academy. Never before had this 
honor been accorded to a woman, but the daughter of 
Gustavus the Snow King was not to be refused. The 
Academy invited her. 

We know from one of the members what took place at 
this memorable meeting. He mourns in the beginning of 
his report that the Academicians were so excited by their 
royal visitor that the picture of herself given by Christina 
to the Academy was not hung in the principal room, for 
this visit at least, “‘ where she could see it.” He tells us 
how the Queen came proudly into the room, sat down in 
the chair placed for her, and asked the members to draw 
up and begin the accustomed work. But these learned 
men were ill at ease, and, instead of bringing into discus- 
sion a new letter, they merely read over the letter “ J.” 
They came to the quotation: “ Jeux de princes qui ne 
plaisent qu’a ceux qui les font” (Jokes of princes which 
please only those who make them). At this little hit 
Christina laughed heartily. After an hour she thanked 
them and withdrew. 

There is a curious story about the armchairs (/au/eui/s) 
of the Academicians. Old Cardinal .d’Estrées, one of the 
members, was an eager worker on the Dictionary, but he 
was a great sufferer from rheumatism; the hard, stiff 
chairs used by the learned men at their gatherings were 
agonizing to him, and he petitioned Louis XIV. that he 
might have in the hall, for his personal use, an armchair 
(fauteuil), Louis the Great was a wise king; he saw the 
distinction which would attach to the occupant of the one 
armchair, and he answered the request by sending to the 
Academicians forty fauteui/s. Often we hear some one 
say, “ He has a fauteuil at the Academy,” meaning that he 
is one of the Forty. 

For thirty-five years the Academy had been working on 
its Dictionary. The labor seemed interminable. Bois- 
Robert wrote to Balzac: 


These six years past they toil at letter F, 
And I’d be much obliged if Destiny 
Would whisper to me, “ Thou shalt live to G.” 


But the last letter was reached finally, and in 1694 the 
first edition of the Dictionary was published. We who 
fly to our Worcester, our Webster, or our Century to 
find a definition or look up a quotation, hardly realize how 
much we owe to those volumes. Still more does the. 
Frenchman owe to the “ Dictionnaire Francais,” for 
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where would that nation be without its witty, elegant, and 
extensive tongue ? 


The Substitute Singer 


By Fernand Beissier 
Translated from the French by R. D. Townsend 


That was a good story they told me as I was sitting near 
the railway station at Galignan, waiting for the train. 

Do you know Galignan? It is a little village you could 
almost hold in your hand, drawn close together under the 
few trees that surround it, as if the better to shelter itself 
from that great rascal of a sun which blazes almost to 
blinding. The road stretches before you, bordered on 
both sides by rows of poor, dusty, sunburned plane trees, 
passing the church, an old, low building of black stone, 
whose three spires rise in a triangle above the top of the 
front wall, all three cased in stone, and surmounted by a great 
iron weathercock, which turns with a harsh, grating noise. 
Beyond, vines and olive-trees cover the plain and extend 
up the hillsides. 

The station is at the very entrance of the village—a 
little station, not at all noisy, before which the trains pass 
quietly, not hurrying; stopping, if need be, to pick up a 
forgotten bundle or a belated passenger. The engineer 
gets down ; a bottle of the wine of the country is opened— 
a nice little white wine, which reflects the sun like gold, 
and which leaves a taste like sugar or muscadel on one’s 
tongue; glasses are filled to the brim, struck together 
in good-fellowship, and drained; hands are shaken; then 
the train quietly resumes its tranquil course, and long after 
one can follow with the eye over the plain its plume of 
smoke, as it seems to melt under the sun’s rays. 

Beside the station stands a little arbor, upon which hang 
bunches of grapes swollen to bursting ; a few wooden tables, 
and some chairs whose yellow cane seats are worn through in 
places, form all its furniture. This is called Le Grand Café 
de |’Univers, for I must tell you that at Galignan every- 
thing is “ grand;” there is a Grand Street, a Grand Square, 
and a Grand Fountain—the last a little stone construction 
in which you have to open a faucet to let the water play. 
it was in this arbor, in point of fact, that we were waiting, 
while above our heads the bees hummed around the white 
grapes, and the crickets chirped under the plane-trees. 


Galignan is famous not alone for its Muscat grapes and 
its exquisite white wine. It also possesses Barthélemy- 
Trophime Cassoulet, an employee of the station, and cele- 
brated for more than ten leagues round about for the 
superb way with which he cries at the departure of every 
train: “ Passengers for Gaillargues, Ferigoulet, Baracan, 
and Tarascon, fake your seats /’’ He who has not heard 
this cried has heard nothing. The words ring out like 
musket-shots ; and the last of them cause the air to vibrate 
as do claps of thunder. The windows of the station rat- 
tle; the crickets, stricken with fear, stop their chirping ; 
the dogs run to their holes; the cry is heard even to the 
most distant part of the village, and the old men warming 
themselves in the sun draw out their heavy silver watches 
from their fob-pockets, look at them, and murmur approv- 
ingly, “ Half-past four; the Tarascon train; we have the 
right time!” 

Above all, Cassoulet has a way of uttering the last 
word, Tarascon, which is indeed unique—Tar-r-r-r-rascon ! 
—rolling it out with a really formidable noise. And there 
are people thereabouts who will assure you quite soberly 
that he could join the Grand Opéra company in Paris 
whenever he wished; that he has often had the position 
offered him. For you may well suppose that, endowed 
with such an “organ,” Barthélemy-Trophime Cassoulet 
sings. There again, also, he excels; there is none like 
him to sigh forth the languishing poem of sentiment which 
has to do with blue flowers and little brooks, or to thunder 
out some song of heroism in which the notes ring like a 
trumpet-call. Once a month he goes to Nimes to pass an 
evening with his cousin, a trombone-player at the ca/é- 
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concert in the Esplanade, and he it is who brings all the 
fashionable songs of the day to Galignan. For a week 
after he returns there is a constant concert going on every 
night at the Grand Café de |’Univers ; his whole repertory 
is gone over, old as well as new; he never wearies, but 
singson and on. And all who listen clap their hands and 
cry, “ Oh, this Cassoulet of ours !—there is certainly no one 
like him !” 

But the most ardent admirer of Cassoulet, the one who 
followed him like a shadow and who applauded him the 
loudest—even before he began to sing—was Jean-Baptiste 
Mallamprat, the carpenter of Grand Street, who, incident- 
ally, sang in the Galignan church, Never did Mallamprat 
dare to compare himself with Cassoulet; he recognized 
him as his master; never even had the idea entered his 
mind of seeking to equal him whom he considered inim- 
itable. Still, he had his own fame and his special admirers ; 
but he himself silenced them, and led them in the applause 
when Cassoulet intoned one of his superb and noisy re- 
frains which they chorused with their voices and with the 
beating of their glasses onthetable. Therefore, Cassoulet 
would go to the ends of*the earth for Mallamprat, and 
Mallamprat would cast himself into the fire for his comrade 
Cassoulet. 

Now, one Saturday about four o’clock in the afternoon 
Cassoulet was smoking his pipe before the door of the sta- 
tion, tranquilly waiting for the train from Ferigoulet, 
when he saw before him on the highway, walking very 
quickly and mopping his brow with his large handkerchief 
with its red squares, Jean-Baptiste Mallamprat. 

He was marching along gesticulating with both his long, 
thin arms; and as soon as he saw his friend he hastened 
still more, motioning to him and crying out. 

Cassoulet, as he was heavy, fat, and slow of gait, waited 
for his friend to come up. Then he asked, “ Well, what 
is the matter ?” 

“* Oh!’ And Mallamprat gesticulated wildly, all out 
of breath, letting his heavy body fall on the bench on 
which his friend was seated. 

Cassoulet opened his eyes to their full extent, and they 
shone with curiosity. ‘ Well?” he asked again. 

‘Ah! ah! Oh! oh!” replied the other, making signs 
that he was getting his breath. And he began to pant 
again, while Cassoulet calmly waited. At last his friend 
poured out all in a breath the story of what had happened 
—a frightful thing, a misfortune to make one lose one’s 
head! The following day, Sunday, he was obliged to go 
to Baracan. A baptism from which he could not absent 
himself; his sister’s child, and he was to be godfather. 
A superb child, already almost as large as its father and 
mother, and which resembled himself—oh, wonderfully ! 
The ceremony would be magnificent. Eating would be 
going on all day long! All the relatives were invited. 
And of course it was impossible for him to refuse to go, 
and so to put everybody out—the parson, the father and 
mother, the godmother, and everybody else. 

What was more, the preparations for the feast were 
already made, the fowls picked out, plucked, and made 
ready for the spit, the cake already in the oven. If he 
had been warned even two days before, it might have been 
possible to put off the ceremony. But it was just like them ; 
they did everything in that fashion. They had arranged 
the whole affair without consulting him, and it was only 
now, hardly an hour ago, that he received by post a bit of 
a letter which let him know what was going on. 

Cassoulet looked at him confusedly, listening without 
understanding. The other went on, sprinkling his talk with 
vigorous exclamations, gesticulating more and more, some- 
times striking his friend on the shoulder, sometimes seiz- 
ing him by the hands, and ending by telling him that 
under these circumstances he alone could save him; that 
without his aid the baptism would be a failure, the ban- 
quet lost, the mother in tears. 

“JT count on you,” he repeated, as the other did not 
reply. “Thanks. And now our friendship is one of life 
and death!” And, seizing him in his two long arms, he 
kissed him noisily on both cheeks. 

Once escaped from that sudden clasp, Cassoulet first 
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got his breath; then quietly, without hurrying himself, 
remarked : 

“ But you have not told me what you wish me to do!” 

Mallamprat looked at him in astonishment, then burst 
into loud laughter. 

“It is so, to be sure.” he said. “In a word, this is what 
you must do. To-morrow is Sunday; therefore, of course, 
there is high mass. If I am not there, who is to sing it? 
One person alone can replace me—you! For as to ask- 
ing the curé to change from high mass to low mass, one 
might as well ask the river Durance to swallow up the 
Rhone, or the mistra/ to play on the flute. So you must 
take my place at the singing-desk, or I am a lost man. No 
train passes during either mass or vespers. And even if 
there did, it could wait a little well enough. It’s agreed, 
is it not? ‘To-morrow you will sing in my place, and when 
I get back we will drink together one of those good bottles 
of white wine that you know about, those I keep for my 
friends on special occasions at the far end of the cellar.” 

The thought of the white wine brought a smile to Cas- 
soulet’s face. Yes, certainly, he knew it well, and liked it 
even more. He winked, clicked with his tongue, and said, 
“T accept!” At the same time he was really glad to doa 
service to his old comrade. Moreover, he was not sorry to 
have a chance to be listened to a little, for there had been 
no social meetings at the Grand Café de |'Univers for 
some time. In summer the evenings were very heavy and 
hot. He began to cough and hum to himself as if to 
prove to his own satisfaction that he still possessed that 
sonorous organ which had made him so famous. 

“T can count on you, then?” asked Mallamprat far the 
last time. 

“ Shake hands on it,” replied his friend, extending his 
own as he spoke. “You may go and baptize your 
nephew—and all the rest of them, if you like—with tran- 
quil mind. Don’t disturb yourself, Everything will be right.” 

“ You quite understand what you have to do?” 

“Perfectly. I have heard you often enough to know 
how you go at it! When your turn comes to sing, they 
give you a sign, and you go right ahead.” 

“Exactly so. But, if you wish, we might have a little 
rehearsal this evening.” 

“ By no means. I have sung plenty of other things, and 
more difficult things too,” said Cassoulet, bridling up. 

And the other bowed before him. 

Just then the bell in the station rang. 

“ The Tarascon train,” exclaimed Cassoulet, rising. “I re- 
turnto my post. Goed-by, Jean-Baptiste. Have a goodtime.” 

“Good-by, Trophime, and thank you!” 

And Mallamprat set out again on a run in the direction 
of his house, in haste to tell everybody that the affair was 
satisfactorily settled, while Cassoulet rushed to the plat- 
form to meet the train, which rolled in at its customary 
moderate pace, and to utter his resounding “ Travelers 
for Gaillargues, Ferigoulet, Baracan, and Tarascon, ‘ake 
your seats 

The next day—ah! the next day—all Galignan was 
present at the mass, men as well as women, big and little, 
old and young. Just think of it! Nothing had been 
talked of the night before through all the village but the 
departure of Mallamprat, and Cassoulet’s taking his 
place; and every one was anxious to see how the latter 
would acquit himself. Not that his success was a matter 
of doubt. Galignan knew the real value of its singer. 
But still there was a certain novelty about it which excited 
every one. Surely it would be a superb concert ! 

Accordingly at an early hour the little church was 
crowded in every corner. Even the church-warden’s pew 
was invaded, and the good curé, who had never been pres- 
ent at such another joyful occasion, was visibly agitated. 

As for Cassoulet, he stood there in his Sunday coat, 
with his good, full face quite placid, as calm behind the 
singer’s desk as on the platform of the station, looking at 
everybody, making signs of salutation with his head or 
hands, a little contented smile on his lips. That morning, 
on rising, he had trieda few notes. Never had he been in 
better or fuller voice. : 
As he accompanied his friend to the station, he had 
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quietly shrugged his shoulders when the latter gave him a 
last word of advice. 

“Go! go!” he had replied, pushing him into the car 
which was to take him to Baracan. “ Baptize everybody 
at your ease. We have no need of you here.” And the 
train departed. 

Well, the mass was superb. Oh, friends, what a success 
was his! And suchavoice! The windows trembled at 
it; and the little stone saints, motionless in their niches, 
seemed almost about to awake from their eternal slumber. 
Cassoulet’s voice rang like a trumpet, sometimes rolling 
like distant thunder, overpowering the organ that accom- 
panied him, drowning it out entirely. 

Sometimes out of the corner of his eye Cassoulet glanced 
at the poor instrument and the organist who was scram- 
bling away at it, trying to make himself heard. Pshaw! 
Why, it hardly made more noise than a wooden clapper ! 

What is more, the longer he sang the stronger his voice 
grew. The organ stopped, overwhelmed, out of breath, as 
it were, and still he sang on. It was really a magnificent 
occasion, and all Galignan talks of it to this day. 

When church was out, Cassoulet received a positive ova- 
tion. But he modestly refused to linger to accept it; 
there was only time for him to run to the station and 
resume his post; a train was whistling; and five minutes 
later the wondering village heard him uttering his wonted 
cry, more sonorous and beautiful than ever. 

The hour of vesper service arrived. This was what the 
people were particularly expectant about. Here Cassoulet 
could really let his voice out to its best. Every one was 
anticipating it with joy. 

Vespers began; everything went on perfectly; Cassou- 
let’s triumph continued. 

The time for the sermon came. The curé made a sign ; 
the singing stopped, and he mounted into the pulpit. He 
had something to talk about that day, I can assure you. 
He congratulated every one; gently, slowly, with real 
enjoyment, he turned out the most beautifui sentences, 
searching for his prettiest words and his newest metaphors. 
You ought to have heard what he said about Cassoulet ; 
he compared his voice to the trumpets of Jericho which 
could overthrow walls. 

Cassoulet, all this time, having nothing else to do, had 
quietly fallen asleep. It must be admitted that day was 
one of the hottest of the summer, such as you can experi- 
ence only at Galignan. The sun was burning on every- 
thing—road, trees, and roofs—and I have already told you 
how that hot sun burned and roasted more than one could 
believe possible. 

Cassoulet had thrown himself back in his big armchair 
—a very comfortable armchair it was, I can assure you, 
with broad back comfortably sloped, and arms just the 
right height to hold one up. A mild light prevailed. So 
—warmth, fatigue, and the shade all aiding—little by little 
he had fallen asleep, lost in golden dreams, while from the 
pulpit above his eulogy was being uttered in glowing terms. 

The organist listened, watching the pulpit, his hands on 
the keyboard, ready to play. He had not seen Cassoulet 
fall asleep. 

Suddenly the curé madea sign. Quick! No time to 
lose! The organist presses the pedals with his feet, and 
nudges his neighbor with his elbow, saying, “ Attention! 
that is for us.” 

Cassoulet, awakened with a start, jumps up as if a 
spring had been touched, and, forgetting everything, 
thinking himself still at his post at the station, begins 
to shout, in a voice like thunder, “ Passengers for 
Gaillargues, Ferigoulet, Baracan, and Tarascon, fake your 
seats [/” 

The rest of the story I missed, because the train was 
coming into the station, and Cassoulet’s voice was calling 
us. So, if you are some time passing through Galignan, 
get them to tell it you. I have written the tale as it was 
told to me; but you miss in it the sun which was 
shining upon us, the white wine that was gilding our 
glasses, and the crickets which were chirping and almost, 
it seemed, laughing among the white leaves of the plane- 
trees. 
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The Home 
Self-Operative Benefits 


The genius of mechanics at the present day is devoted 
to saving labor; yet never were people so pressed for 
time. The telephone has become the inmate of the home, 
and for marketing, appointments, and the general business 
of every-day life we use this valuable servant, whose services 
outvie the giant’s seven-league boots in anpihilating space. 
Yet it saves time only to do more work, as the sewing- 
machine made more ruffles and tucks possible. There is 
no economizer of labor in our day but becomes indirectly 
the producer of labor, not leisure. The art of leisure, like 
all other arts, must be cultivated, and it will never appeal 
to any mind that lacks the artistic or intellectual quality. 
The mind that sees in time only the opportunity to do, that 
looks upon life as the opportunity for accomplishing, not 
accumulating that which ministers to the beauty of living, 
never provides for leisure. The artist who always works 
with his fingers is a mechanic ; he accomplishes work, but 
he does not accumulate the fund that makes him an artist. 

“Never so busy as when idle,” said that man who 
solved the mystery of how to minister to his own life so 
richly that it became the bank on which the English-speak- 
ing world draws for information and philosophy. 

Not what we do, but what we are, represents our value 
at home and abroad, to ourselves and the world. 

When labor-saving machinery so ministers to the world 
that it may command leisure, it will serve its purpose. 
While it gives opportunity only for greater demands on 
the individual’s talents and strength, it defeats its own 
ends ; and its success or defeat is in the control of the one 


it serves. 


On the Pernicious Nature of Kindness 
By Mary B. Dimond 


Slowly and regretfully, but surely, I have been coming 
to realize that the exercise of kindness is a delicate and 
dangerous practice, and that its unguarded indulgence by 
unscientific amateurs is a thing to be greatly deplored. 
Like other arts, it requires more than the desire to follow 
it in order to follow it successfully ; and, like wine, chloral, 
and other agreeable drugs, it should be used with great 
discretion and self-restraint. 

Consider the behavior of children spoiled by parental 
kindness ; call to mind the pampered menials rendered 
inoperative through the kind considerateness of employers ; 
regard the tramp who infests our kitchen door, frightening 
the maid or working upon the compassion of the good old 
lady (while kindly but firmly declining to work upon any 
less yielding substance) untii she cheers the aching void 
in his alimentary canal with some of her best left-over 
mince pie, and enriches the void in his moral nature with 
some of her best precepts—reflect that this creature, who 
now contributes nothing to the gross receipts of the world 
(except an inferior variety of joke to the newspaper man), 
might be an industrious citizen, earning his bread by 
the sweat of his hands instead of his feet, possibly amass- 
ing wealth after a more indirect and less tedious method 
than the hen-roost admits of, it may be in time heading a 
Trust, or even purchasing an honored place in the free 
gift of the people, if it were not for the kindness of the 
community which renders his present avocation the easier 
if not the more agreeable part: consider all these and 
many more cases, and you will agree with me that, 
however delightful a luxury it may be to be kind, a right 
regard for the community and a sense of responsibility 
for the character of the recipient will generally require 
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us sternly, though regretfully, to put aside the tempting 
indulgence. 

Yes, I am convinced of the incendiary character of 
kindness, though for a long time I shut my mind against 
the melancholy conclusion, with its suggestion that many 
of our public charities were really Societies for the Propa- 
gation of Beggary, and much of our private charity was 
only a thoughtless manner of gratifying our emotional 
nature at the expense of our poor but (sometimes) respect- 
able neighbor. I did not want to forego a sympathetic 
joy with the fond mamma who gave baby plum cake and 
preserves for supper; I did not think I ought to be 
robbed of the exhilaration of seeing other people bestow 
all their goods to feed the poor; I felt proud of my own 
position on the Board of Managers of the Home for 
Decayed Fruit Venders. So I resisted conviction; I even 
tried to hush the matter up after I was sure of the facts: 
but now the papers and magazines have gotten hold of 
them—and //ey publish everything—and now that they 
have spoken out, there is no room for further concealment 
or uncertainty. 

Aunt Maria, it seems, has also been learning this som- 
ber lesson, though I suppose I ought to confess that she 
very often fails and comes short in living up to her present 
light. Only this afternoon she said to me, sighing plain- 
tively : “ Life isn’t to me what it was when I was unso- 
phisticated and foolish. Take the matter of doing for the 
poor, or any one else who seems to need it. I used to 
suppose that the question was whether I was willing to do 
a kindness; now I learn that it is whether it is good for 
the other party to have me. I used to debate. whether I 
could bring my mind to turning my old dress, and so get 
a new one for Mrs. Mulligatawney; now I calculate the 
probabilities that Mrs. M. may find the last remnant of 
her self-respect fatally poisoned if I give myself the pleas- 
ure of doing so. Charity has to be so scientific nowa- 
days! This is an age of technical training; picked-up 
knowledge and unsystematic methods are out of date. 
We have to have trained nurses and trained everything 
else now, and I am sure it must be a great deal better so. 
I suppose some one will start-a Training-School for Bene- 
factors soon, and then one will hardly feel like practicing 
at all without a diploma. I have been trimming over an 
old hat of Cynthia’s this very afternoon, so that Janey 
McLean could come to mission Sunday-school, but I was 
perfectly sure all the time that I was pauperizing the 
masses. No, life isn’t as simple as it used to be, and 
doing good isn’t as artless and easy.” 

I tried in my poor way to comfort Aunt Maria, because 
I do not think she means to do any harm, It is only that 
the habit of a lifetime is hard to conquer, and so, like a 
half-reformed man who falls before the temptation of a 
glass, poor Aunt Maria wi// occasionally “ take a cup of 
kindness yet.” But the words of reassurance died away 
when I recalled one of those magazine articles I referred 
to before, in which a great capitalist stated that nine hun- 
dred and fifty dollars out of every thousand given in 
benevolence might better be cast into the midst of the sea. 
It must be allowed that many wealthy citizens seem singu- 
larly free from the temptation to injure their fellow-mor- 
tals after this insidious method; though I have heard that 
the very writer of that article has been known to spend 
money on the public by the million. I suppose, however, 
that he did it after a scientific and innocuous manner, and 
so it ought not to be cast up at him. 

Translating the figures given above into denominations 
not so far removed from my knowledge, will give nine dol- 
lars and fifty cents’ worth of kindness which works unkind- 
ness, to fifty cents’ worth which does good. 

With. these statistics, whose accuracy I do not question, 
before me, and since I do not now recall whether Mr. 
Carnegie made it clear what would be the effect of spend- 
ing the deleterious dollars on one’s self, I find it almost a 
relief not to stand possessed of the nine and one-half dol- 
lars. I can now enjoy the luxury of distributing my fifty 
cents cautiously, without being haunted by the fear of 
working such irremediable mischief. 

In the matter of reform I fear that nothing complete can 
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be brought about while the present habitués, the grand- 
mas and uncles of this generation, still occupy the stage. 
I mean, however, to do what little I can to abate the evil 
practice ; but just now I must put the whole matter aside. 
Mrs. Flaherty is in the kitchen awaiting my services. Her 
husband is out of employment again from rheumatism 
contracted in the exposure of a “longshoreman’s work, and 
the poor woman, on her own confession, “ niver closed an 
oi last night with the thrubble—and no tea in the house, 
not wan lafe, and hersilf the mother of siven.”’ 

I am glad the tea-caddy happens to be full, and I believe 
those good flannels which have shrunk too much for the 
colossal girth of Epaminondas will just about fit Mike 


Flaherty. 
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Reform in Dinner Invitations 
By J. E. Learned 


The evolution of society, proceeding latterly at a great 
pace, has resulted in an ease and harmony of social con- 
ditions unknown to the grandparents of the present gener- 
ation. Not unnaturally, in its swift progress, it has left 
some little breaks of structure here and there, such as the 
geologists term “ faults,”’ which it should be our business 
from time to time to correct or repair: The modern din- 
ner, for example, is almost as nearly perfect as anything 
human can be. The place, the elements and their order- 
ing, the decoration, and every point of service of the 
modern dinner in good houses, compose a model of chaste 
and intelligent luxury. However little all this may involve 
of minute thought and anxiety on the part of the hostess, 
yet it must be the product of vast care and forethought 
somewhere exercised. The well-ordered dinner, in other 
words, is not a fortunate accident, but an effect of long 
and careful preparation on the part not only of those 
who produce the particular dinner, but, in a very real 
sense, of all their predecessors; to quote Sir Boyle Roche’s 


definition of posterity, we mean “not only their ancestors, | 


but those that came before them.” All social experience 
is embodied in a modern dinner. Thus great is the prepa- 
ration it receives—* the heir of all the ages, in the ‘fore- 
most files of time.” 

So much the body of a dinner requires for its being, and 
yet the soul of it is too often left to be much as it may 
happen at thetime. Here is one of the breaks or “ faults” 
in the social structure which need repair. The soul of the 
‘dinner must be its company. As to this the hostess exer- 
ercises care, no doubt often heart-searching and greatly 
intelligent. She will not assemble about her table known 
enemies or persons clearly uncongenial. She will make 
sure, or try to make sure, of general sympathy and likeness 
of knowledge, taste, and aptitudes, and may refine still 
further by bringing the fittest persons into more immediate 
contact. But this care on the part of a single person must 
be, after all, only an approximate effort thrown out at the 
object, as Matthew Arnold would have said, and never 
can realize the object actually. To sublime the art of 
dinner-giving, it is required that the company should bear 
some part in the work of preparation ; otherwise a dinner 
still remains somewhat as a theater would be which should 
provide clever stage-carpenters and scene-painters, a com- 
petent stage-manager, and actors of talent, with no book 
of the play, each one therefore unfamiliar with everybody’s 
part, including his own. Under such circumstances the 
performance could not ordinarily be very entertaining. 
The company might now and then find it fun to “gag” 
through the entire evening, but generally its members 
would be oppressed by a feeling of uncertainty and exer- 
tion, and would long for their “lines” and the ease that 
comes from due preparation. It would not matter much 


to the actors what was the nature of the book; their ease 
and comfort would come merely from the fact of knowing 
it. That the manager should know it would relieve them 
scarce even in the least degree. 

It ought not to be too much to hope, or even to expect, 
that, in a perfected civilization, dinner invitations should 
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convey some intimation of the general company, with more 
express particulars concerning one’s near neighbors at the 
table, and a still more precise sketch of the woman one is 
to take in, or the man who is to take a woman in. Under 
the present system, helpless and most pitiable is the con- 
dition of a man who for days has to wonder what due 
preparation he should make for entertainment of the 
unknown being by whom he is destined to sit for several 
hours on the approaching evening. He would be very 
easy if his hostess had sent him, with his invitation, the 
name of his companion, coupled with a brief “character.” 
Suppose, for instance, it should say: “ You are to take in 
Miss X. She is like the famous first cousin to Lady 
O’Looney—‘ bland, passionate, and deeply religious, and 
paints in water-colors.’”’ Then, of course, he would get 
up the catalogue and his memories of the last Water- 
Color Society’s exhibition, would freshen his knowledge of 
the Tractarian controversy, look into the Briggs case, pre- 
pare to quote Bishop Alexander, and have an opinion upon 
woman representation in the Methodist Conference. Con- 
ceive the horror of a man who might have made a guess 
that a woman was of this sort and should find that she 
belonged to the “ racing set,” while he was wholly ignorant 
of the titles Meadowbrook or Myopia, and all at sea about 
horses and the people who care forthem! This is the sort 
of thing that continually happens for want of such due 
advice. And so it comes that the man suffers not only in 
his own reputation as an agreeable person, but also in the 
regard of his hostess, probably an amiable dnd friendly 
woman whom he wishes to please and to whom he is at the 
time under special obligation for civility. She, if she 
know her business, will know of his failure, and the genial 
currents outsetting both from him and from her will be 
curdled and arrested at their sources, with the highly 
unpleasant effect of emotional indigestion. Indeed, we 
may believe that no light part of the wear and tear, the 
strain and nervous exhaustion, in modern society may be 
attribute to the frequent recurrence of circumstances 
such as these, with their pain of baffled efforts and mad- 
dening failure. 

There is high authority for saying that an indictment 
cannot be framed against a whole nation, and no man will 
be hardy enough to bring a railing accusation against the 
whole race of dinner-givers, a race ex vi termini among 
those who should be most sure against attack, but it is in 
their interest that this reform is here urged. It makes for 
their own ease and comfort; its end is the end they have 
in view. The effect of it in practice would be to gild their 
highest efforts with the glow, now too often wanting, of 
realized success. It is only the truest form of kindness, 
therefore, to urge upon them the pressing necessity of this 
reform of invitations with preparatory notes. The com- 
position of these would call for a little labor and ingenuity, 
but no more than any woman is ready to give to the dis- 
charge of her social duties. In most cases she need only 
to suggest and revise the draughts of an accomplished sec- 
retary ; in a fewcases she might need to write them herself, 
though this would be only in circumstances of peculiar deli- 
cacy. Of course at all stages these notes must remain under 
the seal of secrecy; not only the secretary who writes 
must be beyond suspicion, but so also must they be who re- 
ceive them. Imagine the horror to result from general com- 
parison among the guests of these brief characterizations by 
the hostess! Is social virtue not to be trusted so far? 
Some faint doubt about this may have worked to delay the 
reform, but at least the bolder women might now begin it, 
certain that, beyond its other good effects, it will prove to 
be a social test through the very danger here pointed out. 
If incontinent guests make trouble by indiscreet and 
unhandsome revelations of the communications they hold 
in trust, they give notice thereby of their own unworthiness, 
and so the dinner-lists may be accurately weeded out. 
Both ways, therefore, the dinner-giver is benefited—by the | 
greater smoothness and brilliancy of her entertainments 
when the company is ready fitted, and by the testing power 
of her confidence in the preliminary work of fitting it. 

And she would have a very substantial reward in the 
heightened comfort of all her guests, and in their gratitude 
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for her daring kindness. Their own ease would be im- 
measurably increased, and all the time of dinner would be 
fruitful, since the long periods now wasted in anxious feel- 
ing about for points of contact and sympathy with one’s 
neighbor would be happily utilized in agreeable and prof- 
itable conversation. No little private delectation would be 
afforded to a frequent diner-out on comparison of the same 
person’s characters received from different hostesses; a 
man or woman in sufficient request at dinner-tables would 
in the course of a season accumulate a sheaf of these 
depictions. A dozen characterizations of Mr. A. or Miss 
X., drawn by as many different hands, would afford a 
stereoscopic view, and probably would convey substantial 
information, besides some amusement. The value of this 
to the matrimonially inclined would be enormous—but at 
this point the topic broadens so that we cannot pursue it 


further. 
The Working-Girls’ Vacation Fund 


The summer work of The Christian Union brings many 
letters, some of them offering to take three or four girls for 
one week each, or four girls for two weeks each; some 
offering to take the girls into the writers’ families, and 
let them do light housework in return for their board, 
while many offer unoccupied rooms in the houses of the 
writers where girls can keep house. One, this week, 
offered for two months two large rooms in a house in an 
Eastern city, occupied by a kindergarten during the rest 
of the year. A little thought will prove to those who offer 
the opportunities for housekeeping, or for board in return 
for housework, that a girl who works in a factory, who 
knows nothing of housekeeping, who has no capital to 
invest in canned goods in order that she may not have 
much cooking to do (which was suggested by a woman 
last year), is not ready to spend her short vacation in a 
new kind of labor. It may seem ungracious to those who 
make these offers, as well as incomprehensible, that they 
are refused. Light housekeeping, however, is an art; very 
few people know how to keep house decently in this form. 
It is the perfection of housekeeping. Not only do work- 
ing-girls not have the art of housekeeping, but as a usual 
thing they are too tired to look forward with even interest 
to two weeks of housekeeping, when they should have 
rest. Hundreds of housekeepers will say in response to 
this that they never have any rest. This is not strictly 
true. <A girl who sells her time has to work a certain 
number of hours, independently of her physical condition, 
unless she is rendered helpless by illness; then she 
receives no return, her source of income entirely stops. 
There is not a housekeeper in the country, no matter what 
her social condition, who, if she chooses to systematize 
her time, cannot secure at least one hour’s rest each day. 
Even if she has a young baby, she can so arrange her 
affairs as to take that hour’s rest when the baby takes 
its nap. She may say that this is the time for sewing, 
but it is more truly the time to put in tucks—tucks in 
her clothes, or tucks in her housekeeping, or tucks in her 
children’s clothes. | 

After all, the thing that robs women of rest is the 
superfluous, in clothes or in housekeeping, which she 
forces upon herself when it would be the part of righteous- 
ness for her to rest. Let any woman who keeps house 
all the year round scrimp and save and deprive herself 
of many things in order to pay six or seven dollars for 
her railroad expenses and board, and then let somebody 
offer her two weeks’ housekeeping in a new place, under 
limited conditions, and how many women would accept 
the opportunity? This may be met by the statement 
that the change from crowded conditions and to the 
purer air ought to hold attractions enough to counter- 
balance the limitations. The girl who could not make 
a loaf of bread, who never saw a loaf of bread made, 
who does not know how to wash dishes without spilling 
the water down the front of her dress, who has not the 
faintest idea of how to care for the refuse of the table, who 
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could not broil a piece of steak if she received five dollars 
for it, who would not know what quantities of food to buy, 
would certainly spend two weeks of martyrdom at light 
housekeeping in an “ attractive country house,” where 
water would have to be drawn from the well, and market- 
ing either depended on the haphazard appearance of 
butcher or grocer, or meant a walk of from two to five - 
miles, the offers for light housekeeping never having in- 
cluded a horse and wagon. What the working-girl needs 
in her two weeks’ vacation is a house as daintily equipped 
as circumstances and money will permit ; a certain part of 
the care of her room to devolve on her, that shall be ina 
way a training; but the whole environment and the system 
on which the house is run should be educational, introduc- 
ing the girl to a new world of harmony, of order, of cleanli- 
ness, which will give birth to new wants for which she will 
gladly sacrifice a feather boa or a nodding rose on the top of 
alow-crowned hat. This is what the elevation of the home 
means ; and the elevation of the individual home means the 
elevation of the race. 


WORKING-GIRLS’ VACATION FUND 
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Picked Up , 


The necessity of strict laws governing the canning of 
all kinds of foods, condiments, etc., is forced upon the 
public by tragedies that are of too frequent occurrence. 
Recently the use of celery salt almost caused the death of 
a gentleman and his wife in London. The soup was fla- 
vored with “celery salt’ which, on investigation, proved to 
be adulterated with henbane. The so-called celery salt 
was imported from France, and all in the possession of 
the English grocer who sold to the unfortunate family 
who were poisoned was found to contain henbane in 
dangerous quantities. The Agricultural Department of 
the United States is constantly investigating in this line, 
and its reports show that adulterations are found in 
larger quantities in condiments than in any other prepared 
foods, pepper leading the list. Fortunately the adultera- 
tions are usually harmless, but the buyer pays for what he 
does not receive. There should be more protection. 


The limitations of the senses have probably never been 
reached. Our education, even to-day, is so defective that 
we have not fully realized the signification of the sentence 
“ Knowledge is power.” We do not know how to use all 
our senses. Probably this is illustrated best by the sense 
of sight where training has so developed it that it gives one 
almost the impression of being supernatural. A young girl 
who has been employed in one of the offices where news- 
paper clippings are sold says that her eye has been so trained 
that the special subjects which she is set to hunt up seem 
always to her to stand out in bold, black type on the page, 
and everything else on that page to sink into small type. 
She has studied her own development carefully, and says 
that when her subject is changed she has difficulty for a 
day or two in finding the new matter, because the old sub- 
ject constantly forces itself upon her sight, but after a day 
the new subject again stands out in boldness and clearness, 
and she claims she could not overlook it if she wanted to. 
We all know how wonderfully the sense of touch has been 
developed in the Treasury Department at Washington, and 
we also know that the hearing has been trained until it has 
become phenomenal in its acuteness. What we should be 
if we could develop every sense in harmony is a most 
interesting question to the psychologist. 
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In the Meadow 
By Elisabeth S. Hiatt 


Down in the meadow the grass grows tall and the 
feathery heads nod and beckon, keeping time with the 
dancing shadows at their feet. 

Early in the morning the sunbeams come to drink the 
dew, and when the dew is gone they still linger there 
among the clover-blooms, for they love the spot. 

All day long, while the shadows dance and the blue grass 
nods and the sunbeams, nestle in the clover, the little 
brook, tr®pping over the pebbles, sings a low midsummer 
song. But there is other music down in the meadow. The 
ag of a drowsy old grasshopper vibrate harshly now and 

en, 

A great golden-breasted meadew-lark, with speckled 
back and wings, often comes that way, just resting on a 
high fence-post long enough to pour forth a melody which 
is fairly warm and glowing with the summer-time. 

It is not an idle place, either, given up altogether to 
_ and dancing, for this meadow corner is a busy, busy 
place. 

Ever so many little people ply their trades here, although at 
first one is apt to see only the fun and sunshine and frolic. 

There is a great, burly, yellow-coated bumblebee who 
comes grumbling along every day. He is an officer under 
Queen Nature, of whose great kingdom this meadow-lot is 
a province. He is a tax-collector, and gathers his tithes 
from the Red Clover family, many of whom live here in the 
meadow. He is very industrious—so much so that all the 
meadow-people respect him in spite of his gruff ways. 

Sometimes a plain, brown-coated honey-bee comes by. 
He, too, is one of Queen Nature’s tax-gatherers, and is of 
higher rank than the bumblebee. It has even been whis- 
pered among the grasses that he lives in a beautiful palace 
made especially for him, while the bumblebee, as every one 
knows, has a home in a fence-corner not far away. Then, 
too, his coat, although it is so plain in appearance, is said 
to be of much finer material than that of the bumblebee. 
He never stops at the Red Clover, not he. 

Not far away is Ant-Hill City, a busy, bustling metrop- 
olis, quite swarming over with little people who are always 
in a hurry. If you should stop one of them for a moment 
he would fairly fume and fret until you let him go, when 
he would rush off in a half-frantic fashion, as if the pros- 
perity of the whole of Ant-Hill City depended upon his 
efforts alone. 

Two shy brown sparrows have their home in that fence- 
corner, and since the young ones came, the old folks are 
really compelled to scratch for a living. 

The Red Clover and the Bluegrass families are very well 
represented here, and, besides all these, there is oue little 
white clover plant. Until lately it has been very small 
and plain, and the others have scarcely noticed it at 
all. In fact, it grew quite lonely and fretful because every 
one else seemed to be so much more beautiful and useful 
than itself. | 

When the brook sang, little White Clover said, “ There, 
now ! if I could only sing like that, so that every one would 
feel cool and refreshed from only hearing me, I should not 
complain ;” and when the stars came out at night she said, 
“ If I could only shine like those beautiful candles that 
Queen Nature lights when the sun sleeps, how proud I 
should be!” When the meadow-lark flitted by, she would 
say, “‘ How that splendid creature must despise such a 
miserable little thing as I am!” When the bumblebee 
went humming past, she would say, “ How grand he is! 
To be sure, he isn’t very polite, but if one can wear yellow 
plush every day, and travel about as he does, people can 
overlook a gruff, business-like way.” 

But one day White Clover began to hope. She found 
that, nestled down among the green leaves, close to the 
brown earth, a tiny bud was forming. 

“Now,” thought she, “I shall be of some account in 
the world. By and by I shall have a great red blossom to 
swing in the wind and sunshine, and the bumblebee will 
come to me for honey.” 

So she quit complaining, and grew rapidly. Every day 
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the bud became larger and larger. Little White Clover 
was very hopeful. To be sure, it was a sort of greenish 
white, and not redat all; “but then,” thought she, “it 
isn’t large enough to be red yet. By and by, when it 
opens, I am sure it will be beautiful.” 

But after a few days one little slender tube after 
another burst open, and they were still white—a pure, 
creamy white, and very fragrant. But the little White 
Clover was so mortified that she hung her head, and the 
dew fell from among the slender white tubes like tears. 

All day long she scarcely looked up, although the sun 


.and breeze tried their best to cheer her. 


It was just before sunset that a brown honey-bee came 
that way. He had been out in search of honey, but the 
rain the day before had washed it all out of the flowers. 
He was flying wearily home, his honey-baskets empty ; but 
when he came to the meadow he saw the little White 
Clover. 

For just a moment he hung buzzing above it; then he 
dropped eagerly down into its creamy whiteness. He 
lingered long, moving busily from one to another of the 
tiny white tubes, and when at last he flew contentedly 
away, heavily laden, the little White Clover lifted up its 
head and nodded gayly at a white-winged butterfly that 
fluttered past. 

The sun had never shone so brightly before, and the 
brook had never rippled so musically over its pebbly bed. 
The fragrance of the little White Clover filled the air. She 
was happy, for she had found that she was necessary to 


another. 


Commencement at St. Catherine’s 


In Two Parts—II. 
By Josephine T. Hunter 


At St. Catherine’s great preparations were going forward 
for the dreaded yet longed-for day. 

The expressman was a frequent visitor as boxes arrived 
with the “last day” gowns. Babette was in a fever of 
excitement. Her one good gift (besides her sunny temper) 
was a sweet voice, and she was to sing a solo. Margue- 
rite was to sing also, and, unfortunately, she admired 
Babette’s selection, which, after a little quiet scheming, 
Babette surrendered. 

Clara Fowler, as the girl who had been longest in the 
school, had several important duties, and was in frequent 
consultation with Miss Webster. 

‘‘T have serious apprehensions about Babette,” she said 
to Clara on Commencement morning. “ Do you think 
she can get through her solo with any credit? I’m not at 
all worried over Marguerite, for, although she has no voice, 
she has so much tact that she will make a good showing.” 

‘She has no voice, for a fact,” Clara said, noticing only 
the latter part of the remark. ‘“ Babette says she sings as 
though she had left half the notes in the back room and 
sent her voice out after them every third bar.” 

Miss Webster smiled, but kept her troubled look. 

“Don’t you think, Miss Webster, that perhaps there’s 
such a thing as too much fact? It is difficult to get at the 
real thing when it is so thoroughly covered.” Clara hur- 
ried on, as if she feared her courage would fail : 

“Tt is too late now, but next year I don’t intend to be 
so lazy and selfish, and when I see a wrong I am going to 
try and right it.” 

“I do not understand you, Clara,” Miss Webster said, 
in perplexity. 

“It is too long a story to tell in a few words. You ask 
if I think Babette can sing? Yes; if she is allowed to 
keep her voice. Marguerite is taking away everything 
else, as far as I can see—her music, her fan and ribbons, 
and the biggest share of all those pretty things her father 
sent her. The poor little innocent isn’t proof against 
Marguerite’s tact.” 

Before the astonished teacher could ask any more ques- 
tions the bell for chapel rang, cutting short the conversation. 

Miss Webster might have seen a startling exhibition of 


— 
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Marguerite’s tact had she been at the little station while 
she was talking with Clara. | 

The “ Widow Sinclair’s ” apricot orchard had surpassed 
all previous records in the way of fruit-bearing. Mason's 
cannery paid a generous price. Little Chrissie clung to 
her mother’s hand as they left the 8:30 train at the little 
station near St. Catherine’s, intending to give Maggie a 
joyful surprise. The mother’s heart was very tender 
toward her handsome daughter, for her letter of invitation 
was the first which had not contained an urgent demand 


for money, or some sneering allusion that wounded her 


patient heart. 

“Do you know Maggie Sinclair ?” she asked a little girl 
who was waiting for her father. 

“Do you mean Miss Marguerite St. Clare ?” she asked, 
doubtfully. 

_ “T--yes, yes,” the mother answered, remembering the 
instructions she had received concerning the address of 
her daughter’s letters. 

“‘There she is now,” Chrissie interrupted, flying down 
the street, her sunbonnet falling off and her heavy shoes 
clattering on the pavement. 

Marguerite came out of a flower-store, her hands full of 
ferns and rosebuds. She stopped as if turned to stone. 
Her mother! Her clothes shabbier than ever, her bare 
hands scratched and torn with fruit-gathering, her face 
(oh, the love and yearning in it!) burned and browned 
and seamed with heavy cares. 

Mrs. Sinclair stood in terror at the ghastly face. 

“ Maggie! What's the matter?’ she exclaimed. 
“« Are you sick ?” 

“ No—yes. Come this way, mother,” she said, as she 
led the way back into the little shop kept by the deaf old 
florist. What should she do? How could she keep the 
girls from seeing her mother ? 

She kissed her and Chrissie when she had drawn them 
into the little back room. 

“* Didn’t you get my letter last week?” she asked, after 
a short conversation, during which she formed and rejected 
half a dozen plans. 

“No, Maggie, I didn’t get no letter last week. I 
thought maybe you didn’t write because you was coming 
home so quick.” 

“‘ Say, Mag, where did you get all that blue ribbon ?” 
Chrissie asked, admiringly. 

“It was a present, Chrissie. I’m sorry, mother, that 
you didn’t get the letter’ (which had never been written). 
“No visitors can come to Commencement excepting those 
to whom Dr. West sent cards.” 

She knew she had torn up the card Dr. West gave her to 
send her mother. 

‘* I’m so sorry you came all the way up here in the heat,”’ 
she added. 

‘“‘ Couldn’t you get me some cards, Maggie?” her mother 
asked, timidly. “ If the Doctor knows we’ve come so fur, 
he’ll Jet us in, I guess.” 

Marguerite shook her head. ; 

“Didn’t you see all those people going away on the 
train ?” 

Mrs. Sinclair had seen them. She did not know that 
they were tourists going to the seashore for a day, but sup- 
posed (as Marguerite intended her to) that they were dis- 
appointed visitors. 

“ Where can Chrissie and me go, then ?” she asked, anx- 
iously. 

“ There’s a beautifully quiet place at the end of this 
street, where you can wait until the noon train. It won’t 
be very long.” 

“Be we going back and not see any of the doings?” 
wailed Chrissie. 

“ I’m so sorry,” sighed Marguerite, “ but I can’t alter the 
rules, you know.” 

“ Is it shady in that quiet place you spoke of, Maggie? 
We had to start before four this morning, and I’m real 
tired.” Her worn face showed it. 

“It’s so hot in the middle of the day. I’m ’bout 
starved,” Chrissie broke out. 

“Come, then, and I'll buy you something nice,” Mar- 
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guerite said, soothingly. She had Babette’s purse, for she 
had offered to buy flowers for both. 

“ We'll go over to the bakery and get cakes and candy. 
I’ll be home to-morrow, and I’ve got some pretty things in 
my trunk for you.” 

She saw that her mother had accepted the situation 
meekly, but Chrissie was inclined to rebel. She exerted 
all her powers of persuasion, and saw them well on their 
way to the little grove at the end of the village, asthe 
chapel bell rang. 

“ Papa’s come! Miss Marguerite,” called out the child 
at the station, “ who was that old lady and the funny little 

irl ?” | 
1 “ Friends from the country,” Marguerite answered, hurry- 
ing away. 

She ran-up to her room, and sat down. She hated her- 
self for her meanness; and, remembering her mother’s 
weary, disappointed face, decided more than once to bring 
her boldly to the school ; but the recollection of her past 
miserable subterfuges held her back. Her face was very 
pale, and she was very late, for she could not compose 
herself for some time. The service was finished and Dr. 
West was speaking as she went into the little flower-decked 
chapel. 

“ —or else your life will be a living lie,” Dr. West was 
saying. He looked directly at her as he spoke, surprised 
at her tardiness. ‘The words struck her like a blow. ‘We 
often read,” he went on, “of assayed rock that shows a 
certain per cent. of pure gold. I ask you to look into 
your hearts and see what per cent. of the pure gold of 
truth and love and sincerity and unselfishness you find.” 

Marguerite heard no more. A mighty flood of recollec- 
tions swept over her. She went over all the past, and her 
awakened conscience showed her all her wicked, selfish 
life, which she had crowned to-day with shameless deceit 
in denying her own mother. Strange, new feelings entered 
her heart, and when she knelt for the benediction she had 
made a firm resolve. 

‘“‘T will tell Dr. West my mother has come, and ask’ him 
if she may stay with me to-night for the reception. My 
roommate is going home, and Chrissie can sleep on the 
couch, I'll ask him at once, and hurry after her. Poor 
mother !—she so shabby, and I dressed so well !” 

Dr. West was a very busy man that morning, and it was 
extremely difficult to get a word with him, but Marguerite 
waited hopefully. 

She heard Miss Webster asking anxiously for Babette. 

‘‘ Have you seen her, Clara? She was to rehearse her 
solo at this hour, and the Professor is waiting. I felt all 
the while that she’d do some dreadful thing.” 

“She’s almost sure to be out-of-doors. I think I can 
find her.” 

Clara stepped out on the porch, and gave a startled cry, 
which brought Miss Webster and Marguerite to her side. 

There was Babette, indeed, dressed for the afternoon, 
her hat on the back of her head, her cherry sash untied 
and dragging in the dust. 

But she was supporting most tenderly a bowed and 
trembling figure, followed by a sobbing little girl. They 
reached the lawn, when the swaying form slipped from her 
grasp and fell unconscious upon the turf. Babette screamed 
in fear at the death like face. 

Marguerite had flung herself on the ground at her side. 

“ T’ve killed her, I’ve killed her!” she cried, frantically. 
“ Mother, mother, look at me! Speak to me!” But the 
pale lips could not speak, nor the glazed eyes see. 

She was carried tenderly in, and restoratives applied ; 
but hope was almost gone when she revived and feebly 
spoke : 

“ Don’t cry, Maggie. I'll be all right pretty soon.” 

Marguerite’s heart was almost bursting. Her mother’s 
first conscious thought was, as ever, for her welfare. 

“ How did it all happen, Babette ?” Miss Webster asked 
when all but Dr. West, Clara, and Marguerite had left the 
room, and quiet was restored. 

“Well—you see,” Babette began, “the more I thought 
of that solo, the more the little shivers ran over me; so I 
thought I’d go down to the little eucalyptus grove at the 
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end of the village, with all my nice things on, and stand 
on a stump, and pretend the trees were audience, and sing 
and sing till I wasn’t scared any more. But, first thing, I saw 
Mrs. St. Clare, and her face was so good and kind, I spoke to 
her, and what do you think? Some girl had told her she 
couldn’t come to Commencement.” 

Marguerite’s face grew scarlet, and she was about to 
speak and confess her shame, when she met her mother’s 
beseeching look. 

“It will hurt her unnecessarily if I tell,” Marguerite 
thought, and kept silent. 

“The sun’s blazing hot,” Babette went on, “but she 
wouldn’t come with me till I told her I’d come after Dr. 
West, and just as we got here she fainted, and I thought 
she was dead—and I’ve got a great grass-stain on my nice 
new dress,” 

Dr. West had seen the glance between mother and 
daughter, and divined the truth, 

“‘Never mind, dear, don’t cry! That is nothing com- 
pared with the stain that might have been left upon a life. 
‘ All's well that ends well.’ Mrs. West will see that your 
pretty dress is made as good as new. I think other stains 
made by a thankless heart are going to be wiped away.”’ 

“Yes, Dr. West,” Marguerite answered ; “I shall make 
this a commencement day in many ways.” 

Clara was wiping her eyes suspiciously, but said, with a 
smile, ‘‘ Our dear little bronco leads us all.” 

The exercises at St. Catherine’s were pronounced the 
most successful ever held. The hall echoed and re-echoed 
with applause, until a little figure returned with her 
mandolin, and sang again the sweet Spanish air ; for, after 
the stirring events of the morning, Babette laid aside her 
elaborate selection, and said she could only sing the: dear 
lullaby that Dolores sang to her in the old days, her eyes 
so full of love. 


Sunday Afternoon 


Cornell University Sermons 


Contrast Between the Word of Man and the 
Word of God! 
By the Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D. 


For this cause also thank we God without ceasing, because, when ye received 
the word of God which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word of men, 
but as it is in truth, the word of God, which effectually worketh also in you that 
believe.—1 Thess. ii., 13. 


Saul of Tarsus, in accordance with the teachings of the 
Jews, believed that obstinate heretics should be stoned, 
stood by when Stephen met his fate, and held the clothes 
of them that stoned him. This he did ignorantly, and in 
unbelief: being a man of transcendent ability, deeply 
religious spirit, and upright life, a special miracle was 
wrought to adjust him to the new dispensation. Instantly 
_ he saw that he who said, “I am Jesus of Nazareth whom 
thou persecutest,” was He of whom Moses in the law and 
the prophets did write, awoke from the dreadful error 
into which he had fallen, and henceforward was known as 
Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ. His sin had been slow- 
ness of heart to believe all that was written; but it was 
superficial, not radical. His conversion was to a knowl- 
edge of the truth, and not similar in any particular to that 
of a consciously wicked man who perceived the truth and 
willfully rejected it. He spoke of himself as the chief of 
sinners, but at the same time maintained his honesty, 
repenting only of the pride which made him unable to dis- 
cern Jesus in his words and works, and in the testimony 
and sacrifices of his disciples. Henceforth he knew, by 
prophecy, by miracle, and by personal experience, the Gos- 
pel which he had received to be the Word of God. 

This Word the Thessalonians received, “not as the 
word of men, but as the word of God.” Man’s words 
may be questioned, debated, and rejected, if not agreeing 
with previous notions or inclinations; or may be classed 
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with unknowable things. But the Word of God must 
be received with reverence: with supreme authority it 
demands instant attention and obedience. 

Speaking generally, whatever relations the spoken word 
of the apostles bore to the hearer, the written word sus- 
tains to the reader. Paul expected from the Thessalonians 
the same regard for the epistles which he wrote to them 
after his visit that they exhibited toward the words which 
he spoke “ yet being present with them.” 

The text suggests a contrast between “the word of 
man” and “the Word of God.” 

I. The necessity of a Word of God inheres in man’s 
ignorance of what he most needs to know, and his moral 
weakness. The mind unaided by revelation can discover 
natural law, and adapt means to ends. Nowhere does the 
Word of God underestimate the human intellect, or speak 
disparagingly of its employment in searching the mys- 
teries of nature, The twenty-eighth chapter of the Book 
of Job contains a magnificent eulogy of the powers of the 
mind in the allied realms of science and art; but the 
wisest of men without a revelation from God are ignorant 
of his attributes and feelings toward them. Nor can 
they obtain clear and certain knowledge of his law, or of 
the measure of guilt and the consequences of sin. No 
light can be obtained whereby to interpret providence ; 
even the question whether there be “a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will,” remains 
unsettled. The future state is shrouded in impenetrable 
darkness; the thought of immortality a dream rather 
than a self-evident truth or a demonstrated fact. The 
wisest man is as incapable of discerning between the spirit 
of a man that goeth upward, and the spirit of a beast that 
goeth downward, as the most ignorant. Job said, “If a 
man die, shall he live again?” Hamlet, “ To be or not to 
be, that is the question.” Death is the king of terrors, or, 
as Aristotle called it, “the terrible of terribles,” because 
no man can tell whether he will retain “the thoughts that 
wander through eternity ” or “ be quite abolished and ex- 
pire.” 

The weakness of humanity manifests itself in inability 
to live in harmony with any standard which recognizes 
responsibility and moral ideals, or to recover from the 
consequences of sin. We are equally incompetent to bear 
with composure the severest trials of life, or to endure 
with equanimity the thought of death, without the Word of 
God to reveal to us who and what He is; why He made 
us ; what is truth, and in what forms it is embodied in His 
law ; what aid and comfort we may expect from Him; and 
what fate awaits us when we die. 

Furthermore, unless we are told of divine help, the in- 
crease of knowledge is like the rising of the sun upon a 
hopeless shipwreck ; and of universal humanity it would 
be true that “In much wisdom is much grief; and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” More than 
light, therefore, is needed—power. Inquire where we will, 
if the Bible be ignored, neither light upon these questions 
nor spiritual power can be found. 

II. According to the record, revelation was coeval with 
the early history of the race. God in person communi- 
cated with man. After sin became general his presence 
was withdrawn, but gradually his plan for training a holy 
people emerged, and the historic period of divine revelation 
was fully introduced by the Pentateuch. The exploits and 
vicissitudes of the chosen people are recorded till it 
becomes a theocracy. Its history thenceforward is preserved 
in Joshua, Judges, Chronicles, Samuel, Kings, Nehemiah, 
and Ezra; and in Ruth and Esther particular acts bearing 
upon the development of the people are related. A com- 
plete hymnology is found in the Psalms; and Proverbs 
reveal the essential industrial and social economy, and to 
some extent the political principles of the people; while 
the prophetical writings unite revelation, history, rebuke, 
condemnation, and encouragement under the trials set 
forth with greater detail in the historical works. Job, a 
dramatic poem, systematically constructed, is probably 
more ancient than any other work, because no reference is 
made therein either to the dealings of God with his 
chosen people, or to various passages in the Pentateuch 
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which would have been relevant to the discussions of the 
relation of suffering to righteousness, and of human life to 
eternal destiny, which are found therein. Ecclesiastes, 
after portraying the vanity of sensuous delights and the 
inability of the mind to discern truth, reaches by a cir- 
Cuitous route the simplest, yet the most comprehensive, 
statement of “ the whole duty of man.” 

In the New Testament the Gospels may be said to cor- 
respond in their purpose with the Pentateuch, the Acts 
with the historical books, and the Epistles with the pro- 
phetic writings. Book after book was added to the Old 
Testament, and those of the New Testament produced at 
intervals of conjectural length. This truism is often 
ignored. Those books were written by “men in different 
ages born.” The times of the issuing of the thirty-nine 
books of the Old Testament cover about eleven hundred 
years ; and the times of the publication of the twenty-seven 
books of the New Testament cover at least forty years. 
The evidence from the Bible itself that some of the writers 
availed themselves of sacred books not now extant is con- 
clusive. 

III. The truths communicated in these sixty-six books 
are, that God is the Creator of the universe,’ in distinction 
from the eternity of matter with a potency of endless 
change ; that he-is a Person and a Spirit, in opposition to 
polytheism and pantheism. 

Though many of the illustrations of God are taken from 
man in the darkest periods of Old Testament history, his 
essential godhead and independence of conditions are often 
asserted. I am was the sublime name which Moses was 
to utter to the children of Israel when they said unto him, 
“What is his name?” “ Thou thoughtest that I was al- 
together such an one as thyself ”’ was the mistake made by 
the people. ‘“ Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, 
that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends 
of the earth, fainteth not, neither is weary?” Jesus was 
even more explicit, for he speaks of things such “ as were 
not from the beginning of the creation which God created, 
unto this time ;” and to the woman at the well, “ God is 
a Spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him.” Paul expounding Christianity to the philosophers 
on Mars Hill uttered words before which every idol falls. 
Nature is instinct with a life distinct from it. Yet God is 
neither an incomprehensible phantom nor a universally 
diffused essence ; but a person, in a sense finding analogies 
in human intelligence, consciousness, and will. That “ God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth,” is revealed as the human founda- 
tion of the plan of salvation. The definition of the deity 
in Christ is as impossible as the definition of the I am. 
The all-inclusive effects of sin; that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself ; that the death of Christ 
has “a vital and unparalleled relation to the forgiveness 
of sin ;” righteousness, responsibility, and eternal life, 
pervade these books from the first to the last. 

In the patriarchal dispensation, signs and special com- 
munications predominate, and throughout the ritual and 
types of the Mosaic runs an ever-wicening line of spiritual 
light pointing to Bethlehem, Calvary, Olivet, and heaven. 

_All the books of the Bible affirm that men were con- 
vinced—by effects never paralleled in the order of nature, 
performed at the command of prophets, apostles, and 
Jesus, without the use of natural means—that the teaching 
was of divine origin. ‘ Believe me for the very work’s 
sake,” said Jesus. “ Rabbi, we know that thou art a 
teacher come from God ; for no man can do these miracles 
that thou doest except God be with him,” is the testimony 
of a master in Israel. 

IV. From the beginning the Word of God has been 
opposed by the word of man, and what is claimed to be 
known by man is declared to be contrary to what is 
declared to be the Word of God. 

It is declared that “ miracles are impossible.” No one 
who admits the necessity of a revelation can consistently 
maintain this. Nor can one who accepts the being of a 


personal God consistently deny the possibility of miracles. 
Hence, though held by some in every age, the theory of 
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the impossibility of miracles has never taken a strong hold 
upon mankind, or even upon those who deny that the truth 
of the miracles of Christianity can be demonstrated. 

It has been alleged that “man was not created at a 
particular time.” The Bible expressly affirms the creation 
of man, and invariably speaks of him in such a way as to 
put beyond question the implication that prior to a time 
not stated man was not, and that at that time he was 
brought into being by a creative act of God. 

Whether the account in Genesis of the creation of man 
be literal or figurative, so far as the drapery of the root ideas 
is concerned, is not material ; provided those fundamental 
principles of creation by God of the human race and its 
unity be held. The death of Christ for all, Jew, Gentile, 
bond and free, as well as the words of Paul to the philos- 
ophers, makes it impossible to deny these without repudi- 
ating the authority of the Scriptures. Any view may be 
held conjecturally, without injury to faith—if God be 
revered as the Father and Creator, and all men every- 
where honored as members of a universal brotherhood 
“allied to the brutes by their bodies, and unto God by 
their souls.” 

It is held that “the Bible contains many allusions to sci- 
ence which are not true.” 

The references to nature in the Bible are all in the line 
of contemporaneous knowledge. Were it not so it would 
have been impossible to understand the Word of God, and 
by the contradictions between supposed knowledge and 
the statements of prophets and apostles, attention would 
have been diverted from spiritual truth, and the intellectual 
activity of the race suspended. 

The Bible alludes to war and weapons of war, customs 
social and political, law, medicine, and divinity ; to all 
trades, but ever those of existing or past ages, and chiefly 
such as were familiar to the Israelites ; the herbs, flowers, 
roots, and trees of Egypt and Palestine ; insects, serpents, 
birds, cattle, sheep, goats, horses ; the ass, dog, wolf, fox, 
lion, and camel; plows, hoes, fanning-machines, modes of 
caring for live stock; architecture, furniture, utensils, laws 
of trade and commerce, jurisprudence such as the people 
were familiar with—all these were employed to illustrate 
spiritual truths, 

But the Holy Book never mentions the telescope, micro- 
scope, or polariscope ; the thermometer, barometer, ane- 
mometer, or hygrometer. Neither steam nor electricity as 
a motive power, the mariner’s compass, mowers, reapers, 
nor suspension bridges, can be found there. It speaks of 
the Dead Sea, but not of the Great Salt Lake in Utah; of 
Gennesareth, not of Lake Superior ; of the “ swellings of 
Jordan,” but not of Niagara. It mentions many kinds of 
food and drink, but never refers to distilled liquors, tea, 
nor coffee; honey and the honeycomb, but never sugar. 
In a word, it mentions the works of nature and art with 
which its readers were familiar, either as matters of history 
or of personal knowledge, just as the human race is doing 
to day. 

The friends of the Bible have fallen into serious errors 
in conducting the real or supposed controversy between the 
Word of God and the word of man. The Latin and Greek 
Churches have promulgated in different ages, with an 
assumed divine authority, interpretations limited by the 
knowledge of those who gave them ; added much not taught 
in the Bible; and thrown down the gauntlet requiring that 
all should be accepted, on pain of excommunication and 
eternal damnation. This has driven many into unbelief. 

One wing of Protestantism has erred in a similar way by 
teaching that all parts of the Scriptures are equally author- 
itative, and all incidental references to nature infallible. 
Reactions from this have produced much infidelity ; and 
departures from intellectual integrity to promote a good 
cause have probably been as numerous as infractions of 
moral integrity on the part of infidels in misconstruing or 
misrepresenting what is really taught in the Bible. 

Another Protestant error has been the hasty acceptance 
of every supposed discovery or even suggestion of pro- 
gressive science and forthwith attempting to prove that it 
was always in the Bible. Many of the most impossible 
romances are more reasonable than the half-scientific, half- 
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theological theories constructed to harmonize Genesis with 
geology, cosmogony, or astronomy. 

The Bible derives its value and influence in every age, 
not from harmony with current science, but from its power 
to furnish what true science never claims the ability to 
discover. 

Among serious mistakes has been the indiscriminate 
denunciation of the application of criticism to the study of 
the Bible. A prejudice exists in many minds which leads 
them to suspect of infidelity every person who holds a 
view divergent in any degree from the average convictions 
of the Church, or states anything which may agitate the 
public mind. Ground for jealousy of the most vigorous 
criticism of the Scriptures exists only when it is pursued 
with a desire to eliminate the supernatural. While it is 
not necessary to believe that to be supernatural which is 
plainly capable of being naturally accounted for—though 
the writers of the Bible may have thought it miraculous— 
there is no reason why those who admit the literal incarna- 
tion of Jesus Christ and his literal resurrection from the 
dead should wish to eliminate the supernatural or resort 
to ingenious modes of explaining it away. A recent critic 
in England, in a passage of much rhetorical ability, attempts 
to account for the translation of Elijah by the assumption 
that he was killed in a thunder-storm, accompanied by 
unusual displays of lightning ! 

Most of the miracles of Christ are of such a nature that 
to assume them to be the result of the adaptation of natural 
means to ends, and to attempt to account for them on the 
theory that our Lord was simply as wise as some modern 
chemists or physicians, meteorologists or tamers of wild 
beasts, while raising some presumption of a new miracle— 
for how could this Jewish{peasant have acquired the knowl- 
edge which it has taken the human race two thousand 
years to attain ?—destroys the foundation of solid faith in 
a supernatural revelation. 

Some among those known as “higher critics,” in en- 
deavoring to enforce conjectural theories of Biblical inter- 
pretation and authorship, in a realm distinguished from 
natural science, where personality must exert a controlling 
influence, by claiming authority as “experts,” and making 
the acceptance of their conclusions the test of intellectual 
or moral power in others (not perceiving that they require 
more faith in themselves and their views than would be 
necessary to believe the traditional views they oppose), 
have done incalculable harm to Christianity and truth, and 
to their own standing as teachers. 

What is meant by personality exerting a controlling in- 
fluence is this: In the science of pure mathematics person- 
ality has no influence. The demonstration is exact; the 
same conclusion must be reached by all capable of follow- 
ing the reasoning. But in political economy, for example, 
it is almost controlling. From the same facts men of equal 
intellect and of equal candor will reach opposite opinions 
in regard to protection and free trade. So the conclusions 
drawn by Biblical experts must be affected by their person- 
ality ; and the same class of facts, interpreted by the entire 
course of one’s thinking, experience, and way of looking at 
things, will lead to a conclusion the reverse of that which 
will be reached by another. For such persons arrogantly to 
impute ignorance or bigotry to those who differ from or 
hesitate to follow them, is not a means of promoting either 
unity or truth. 

V. Convincing evidence of the divine origin of the Word 
is not to be derived from processes of reasoning, though 
faultless in logic, nor from philosophical speculation, 
though profound and patient. These afford presumptions 
which, strengthened by the conscious needs of man, expand 
and deepen into probabilities so strong as to become a 
rational basis for beginning a religious life. But the sub- 


_ ject is so vast, and the limitations of the human mind so 


obvious, that doubts may linger beneath the consciousness, 
= ready to startle in crises of perplexity, anguish, or 
ear, 

The only heart-satisfying demonstration is revealed in 
the last declaration of the text—“ which effectua//y worketh 
also in you which believe.” 

The Spirit of God has constant access to every human 
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heart, to “reprove the world of sin, of righteousness, and 
of judgment.” When its work is done, the Gospel offers 
pardon, and the personal knowledge of Jesus, the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, and transforms the soul into the same 
image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord. Deductions of logic, generalizations of philosophy, 
and inductions of science are valuable, normal, and elevat- 
ing exercises of the mind, but are not necessary to sustain 
faith, which springs up in the heart as a well of water 
unto everlasting life. Meanwhile intellectual processes 
are illuminated and clarified, and the words “ which man’s 
wisdom teacheth,” reinforced by those which “the Holy 
Ghost teacheth,” enable him who has received the testi- 
mony of Christ, and “ set to his seal that God is true,” to 
speak with the wisdom “ which the Holy Ghost teacheth,” 
“comparing spiritual things with spiritual.” 

No human wisdom or demonstration will reach those 
who do not feel need. Christianity departs from the 
wisdom of its Founder and his apostles when it argues on 
the plane of human reason with the arrogant or the self- 
satisfied. Its only voice to them is one of loving but 
unwavering testimony against their sinful self-sufficiency. 

The freest range of thought and criticism, of original 
and independent investigation of the sacred Scriptures, 
and of all sources of knowledge concerning their composi- 
tion, publication, translation, and possible or probable 
human emendations or alterations, is allowable and worthy 
of promotion by the Church: under the simple yet com- 
prehensive conditions essential to spiritual perception ; 
namely, that God has spoken, and that the Scriptures are 
given by inspiration, and that all study of the Word shall 
be pursued under the influence of that conviction, and in 
the atmosphere of perpetual prayer for the promises and 
guidance of the Comforter. 

It is of transcendent importance that the believer should 
not seek as an end a reputation for original discovery. 
Every departure from the accepted views of the Christian 
Church should be made with reverent caution ; nothing 
should be shaken that need not be shaken. 

Some modern critics of the Scriptures exhibit unscientific 
haste, and indications of almost a mania for shaking. It 
is by testimony to that positive truth “which effectually 
worketh in them that believe” that men may be aroused 
and led to fly for refuge to the hope that is set before 
them in the Gospel. That hope, though blended with 
many errors, may be the power of God untosalvation. As 
errors are identified beyond a reasonable doubt, they,should 
be pointed out (always with reverence, and their exposure 
should be accompanied by the confident utterance of 
essential truth), but the hasty or unguarded expression of 
doubt is never necessary and is always dangerous. 

The reckless scattering of germs of doubt from the 
pulpit, or in books and periodicals, not only beguiles un- 
stable souls and deceives the unwary, but unsettles the 
foundations of faith in Christian workers, paralyzing their 
efforts, and ending in indifference, depression, or chronic 
doubt. 

A series of sermons was published in Scotland teaching 
that almost everything previously held to be fundamental 
to Christian faith had, by the researches of modern schol- 
arship, been found untenable, and speaking of what remains 
in an indefinite way. These discourses were republished 
in the United States. Among those who read and ac- 
cepted them was a woman in the city of New York, of 
great intelligence and intellectuality, and of high culture. 
A year or two later she removed to a suburb upon the 
Hudson River, continuing to attend the Presbyterian 
Church, but frankly informing the pastor that she had lost 
faith, and attributing the change to those discourses. 
Afterwards she became ill and died of a lingering disease. 
During the months of steady but not rapid progress to the 
grave the pastor frequently visited her, making every effort 
to re-establish her faith in the simple provisions of the 
Gospel ; but in vain. To the last she said that she knew 
nothing, and was not able to believe anything positively ; 
so much had been shaken that she was not certain that 
there was anything that could not be shaken. 

Less than a year after her death the author of those 
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sermons was summoned to trial for heresy. When the 
charges were submitted, he asked a little time for recon- 
sideration, and submitted a statement that when he pre- 
pared those discourses he believed them, but further 
reflection had convinced him that he had erred by taking 
many things for granted that had not been proved, 
deducing conclusions that were not warranted even by his 
premises, and expressing himself in an unguarded manner ; 
and that he desired to retract several of the discourses in 
whole, and in part all but one or two. 

But the woman who had given up her faith in the 
essentials of the Gospel for faith in him had died in 
darkness. 

The power of the Gospel depends upon its being received, 
“not as the word of man, but as it is in truth, the Word of 
God.” Then, and then only, can it “effectually work in 
them that believe” strength and consolation for work or 
patience, and a hope which shall be an anchor to the soul 
in life and death. 


The Apostolic Church 


IV.—Gifts of Healing’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Paul, in his classification of “ gifts,” puts gifts of healing 
and of miracles below the word of wisdom and of knowl- 
edge, the vision of faith, the inspiration of hope, and the 
motive power of love. ‘“ Desire earnestly the greater 
gifts,” he cries; “but a still more excellent way show I 
unto you ”—the way of faith and hope and love.* We 
are apt to reverse Paul’s order—to put gifts of miracles 
first; of wisdom and knowledge second ; of faith and hope 
third; and patient, gentle, courageous, self-sacrificing 
love last of all. ' 

There were gifts in the Apostolic Church which do not 
seem to be possessed by the Church in our time. Why is 
that? Has the Church been growing weaker instead of 
stronger? Has God become an absentee, leaving the 
Church to itself? 

God does not give useless gifts. And the gifts bestowed 
on the Apostolic Church are needless in our time—and 
therefore would be useless, and worse than useless. Grant 
for a moment that the Irvingites in the beginning of this 
century did possess the “ gift of tongues.” Of what use 
was it? A “gift” was not needed to enable a Lowlander 
to talk to a Highlander, or a Scotchman to an English- 
man. What was at Pentecost sporadic—the gift of an 
hour—has become the endowment of the organized 
Church. Every man can now hear the Gospel in his own 
tongue, with no other gift than that of the patience of love 
bestowed upon the missionary, who acquires the language 
of a strange people that he may give them the Glad Tid- 
ings which are for all people. 

Christ, when he inspired men to care for the weak, to 
look upon disease as a result of sin, and upon both with 
pity, created the spirit out of which the science and art of 
medicine have grown. Christianity in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is doing a great deal more for the weak, the sick, the 
lame, the halt, the blind, than it did or could do in the first 
century. The art of healing isa gift of Christ to the world ; 
because the patient enthusiasm of service, without which 
medicine as a practical art would be impossible, is the 
result of Christ’s teaching and Christ’s inspiration. 

I will not attempt to discuss in a paragraph “ faith 
cure” and “ mind cure” and “Christian science.” These 
words and what they stand for have been so mixed up in 
the public mind with folly, if not fraud, that one hesitates 
to take them seriously. Nevertheless, they are natural, 
and perhaps in the main healthful, reactions against ma- 
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terialism. What is the power of the mind over the body 
we have yet to learn. I believe it is vastly greater than 


‘most men, or even most physicians, are aware. I have 


personally known more than one woman, whom the doctors 
had given up, who continued to live, simply because she 
would not die; two, at least, who had each but one lung 
for many years, and that one not free from disease. I 
have myself more than once conquered an aching tooth by 
will power; and it takes a remarkably strong cup of coffee 
to prevent me from willing myself to sleep whenever I 
wish to take a nap. Keeping awake, it must be confessed, 
is sometimes a more difficult matter. 

In nearly all the cases of healing recorded in the New 
Testament, as in the case of the lame man at the gate 
Beautiful, the patient was inspired with a great hope, and 
under that inspiration was called on to put forth his largest 
power of resolution. We have yet to learn what are the 
limits to the power of an aroused will on the body when 
that will acts under the inspiration of a great hope and is 


_ enforced by another and stronger personality. 


Are you trying, then, the critic will ask me, to explain 
the miracles of the New Testament on naturalistic princi- 
ples? Both yes and no. A miracle is not against nature ; 
for then God would be against God. A miracle is only an 
extraordinary manifestation of that Infinite and Eternal 
Energy whose ordinary manifestations we call natural. 

There is no real distinction between the Natural and 
the Supernatural. There is only adistinction between the 
ordinary and the extraordinary. 

I do not say that we shall ever repeat the miracles of 
the New Testament. Nevertheless, I cannot forget Christ’s 
solemn declaration : “ Greater works than these shall he 
do” (who believes in me), “ because I go to my Father.” 
When we have faith in the power of the spiritual, when we 
really believe that the spiritual is master and the material 
is servant, when we study the laws of the spiritual realm 
as we have studied the laws of the natural realm, when 
our science does really become Christian, that is spiritual, 
and our Christianity scientific, that is rational, who can 
tell what will be the resultant power of mind over body ? 
I will not prophesy. But I decline to accept the conclu- 
sions of the men who imagine that nothing has been, or 
can be, beyond what they have known and experienced. 

The miracles of the New Testament were not for exhibi- 
tion but for benefaction. Peter and John did not heal the 
lame man to show what they could do. A Gospel miracle is 
always a work of love. It may exhibit power, but it is 
never wrought for the purpose of exhibiting power. Herein 
it differs from most of the so-called ecclesiastical mir- 
acles. 

The Church has laid an unscriptural stress on the Scrip- 
tural miracles. The New Testament writers put very little 
emphasis on them. The Apostles narrate, as here, what 
they saw and heard—the lame man at the temple gate, the 
request for alms, the answer of the Apostles, “In the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth, walk,” the lame man leaping 
and walking and praising God, the people running together 
filled with wonder and amazement. But the writer draws 
no conclusion. He leaves the reader to draw his own. 
He narrates the incident only because it is a necessary 
introduction to the sermon which followed. A miracle is 
naught save as it is a witness to Christianity ; and to-day 
Christianity is its own best witness. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics : July 25 
—The Saviour foretold (Isa. liii, 1-12); July 26—A 
Saviour from sin (Acts x., 38-43); July 27—Can succor 
the tempted (Heb. ii., 14-18); July 28—Can deliver the 
righteous (1 Thess. i, 1-10); July 29—How and who 
does he save? (John iii., 14-18) ; July 30—The Saviour 
exalted (John v., 29-42); July 31—Topic. Christ the 
only Saviour (Acts iv., 1-12). 
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Christian Endeavor Convention 


The Largest International Meeting Ever Held 
By Edmund K. Alden 


The Audiences 
.. E met them everywhere—the delegates. 
. That round celluloid badge was for four 
_ days the most striking feature of city 
life. They wandered on all streets ; they 
swarmed into the elevated and Bridge 
cars; they took forcible possession of 
the restaurants around Union Square. 
As one of them truthfully said from the 
Convention platform, they captured New 
York. At any turn one might encounter the pale-blue label of 
Connecticut, the orange of Maryland, the pink of Illinois, or the 
red of aggressive Ohio. But it needed neither badges nor labels 
, to identify them— 
some with unworldly 
ways and faces, many 
for whom a trip to 
the “metropolis ” 
was obviously the 
event of their lives. 
Most of the faces 
were good and ear- 
nest. Men and wo- 
men such as these 
would an American 
on his travels gladly 
see, and point to 
with some pride as 
typical fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

The dictionary def- 
inition of “young” 
needs expansion. 
While youthful mem- 
bers were in abun- 
dance, gray hairs 
and middle-aged and 
elderly forms were 
strewn through the 
great hall. To see 
the auditorium—one 
of the largest in the 
world—of the Madi- 
son Square Garden becoming rapidly filled, presenting the 
appearance, when viewed from above, “of an enormous bowl 
into which berries are poured ;” to survey this vast body of enthu- 
siasts when a telling point is made by a speaker, or when Sankey 
or Stebbins leads a chorus; especially to thus survey them under 
the glare of thirteen hundred arc lights, as they rise like one 
man and cheer, is enough to deeply impress even a hardened 
observer of conventions and assemblies. The hall was packed— 
to the roof. At some sessions there seemed to be present a 
few more hundreds or thousands than at others. It wasa good- 
natured audience, of 
course. It was not 
a body perfectly easy 
to manage. Even 
Christians, if they 
are twenty thousand f 
strong, are obliged 
to “move on,” to 
submit to police re- 
strictions, and to be 
called to order—en 
masse,if not as indi- 
gates were arranged 
by States, by Terri- 
tories, by Provinces. 
The place of each 
State was indicated 
by a standard bear- 
ing the name, by 
banners or State 
arms. But the habitual attendants of the Convention soon 
became independent of these means of identification, and knew 
at once where to find Maryland, flanked by Iowa and Ontario, 
where to locate Georgia, New Mexico, or Maine, and where 
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on the floor a demonstration might be expected from victorious 
Illinois (winner of a banner), solid and substantial Massachu- 
setts, or ebullient and assertive Ohio. 

‘Where does the general public come in?” was a question 
frequently heard. So far as could be judged, the general public 
did not come in; it could not. The hall was not large enough 
for the delegates. Thousands of them were turned away, and 
thronged the overflow meetings. The size and enthusiasm of 
the assembly will be a byword and watchword in the future of 
the Y. P. S. C. E., but the query will be often raised whether 
the immense hall was not foo large; only a clarion-voiced, 
trained speaker could be heard by the thousands in the 
rear of the building; some remarks hardly reached beyond 
the press circle to the nearest side balconies. But the force 
given by weight of numbers admits of no dispute. On 
Friday evening, when the interest in the proceedings was perhaps 
at the climax, the situation at nine o’clock was this : in the Garden 
an audience, variously estimated, but running far up in the 
thousands, was listening to Chauncey Depew; without, on the 
Madison Avenue side, an enormous crowd converged on the main 
entrance,vainly striv- 
ing to be even within 
seeing distance of 
the auditorium; the 
East Twenty-sixth 
Street side was lined 
with people catching 
fragments of the ad- 
dress and joining in 
the songs. At the 
Marble Collegiate 
Church a very lively 
overflow meeting 
was in progress, and 
seats were at a pre- 
mium. In the other 
direction, Dr. Park- 
hurst’s church was 
crowded to the 
doors, and some del- 
egates, unable to en- 
ter even an over- 
flow meeting, had or- 
ganized an impromp- 
tu service of son 
on the sidewalk. And, finally, some thousands were collected 
in front of the speaker’s stand at Union Square. If more 
churches and halls had been thrown open, it is entirely prob- 
able that they would have been filled. 


The Speakers 


No short report can do justice to the many speakers at the 
various sessions, to their personality, or to their addresses. In 
the auditorium itself it was curious to observe how an orator’s 
success or non-success could be foretold from the first few syl- 
lables. A person might be the man in the right place in a 
social meeting, on a lecture platform, or in a church, and yet 
fail completely as a convention speaker. More than rare ability, 
resolute purpose, or divine grace was required to hold those 
audiences: sound lungs or throats of brass. The Convention 
rostrum was no place for consumptives. 

Dr. Clark was, as usual, the dominant personage in these 
meetings. Kindly and firm, tactful and earnest, he did and said 
just the right thing at the proper time. No synopsis of his 
extended address is possible here, but we would emphasize what 
he calls the “four driving-wheels of the Christian Endeavor 
movement.” These are: “ Pledged individual loyalty, conse- 
crated devotion, energetic service, interdenominational spiritual 
fellowship.” “These principles,” he urged; “are nothing new. 
But, even admitting that theoretically and partially they have 
been accepted, it can be proved that never in their combination 
and proportions has God before brought them into a great 
world-encircling fellowship.” “Mother Endeavor” Clark, as 
she is now styled, met with the heartiest of welcomes in 
her two addresses. Mentally and spiritually, and physically, 
let us hope, she seemed equal to her task of encircling the 
world in the coming year in the interests of the Junior En- 
deavor cause. One of the most ringing speeches was made 
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by the Baptist leader, the Rev. Dr. Conwell, fof Philadelphia. 
Whatever Joseph Cook has to say is sure of a hearing, and 
one thought of his was peculiarly pregnant: “ Let us not be 
dazzled with geographical greatness.” The unparalleled advan- 
tages enjoyed by New York City in the possession of an intel- 
lectual athlete able to pronounce, at the shortest notice, a mono- 
logue on any subject, sacred or profane, was again illustrated 
when “ Dr.” Chauncey M. Depew stepped into the gap caused 
by Congressman Breckenridge’s absence. He confessed that 
“it is a question about which I know nothing,” but he amused, 
as he always can amuse, a vast multitude. Incidentally the 
episode was interesting as showing how, above the depths of such 
a host of earnest workers, is a surface ready to be touched and 
played upon. It was a young men’s assembly at times, and one 
young man, Mr. Speer, the Presbyterian missionary secretary, 
had the army at his beck and call as he skillfully and earnestly 
conducted an open parliament on the topic “ What is your 
society doing for missions ?” 

No boy who was present at the rally of the Junior societies 
will soon forget the temperance object-lesson given by Mr. Tyn- 
dall, as he saw the small bad balloon sink down from the pul- 
pit and bounce on the floor, and the large good balloon soar up 
and cling to the ceiling. 

The Convention was well servedin its presiding officers, Mr. 

McEwen, Dr. Tyler, Mr. Bitting, Miss Haus, and others. Pres- 
ident Gates, of Amherst, spoke thoughtfully and seriously, and 
the Rev. A. C. Dixon welcomed the visitors in his characteristic 
way. 
In the closing day Dr. J. H. Barrows, of Chicago, outlined the 
Denominational and Mission Congresses and the Parliament 
of Religions which will be held during the World's Fair, and Mr. 
Woolley, a forcible and entertaining temperance lecturer, 
charmed his hearers by his pithy thrusts and well-chosen Eng- 
lish, though he may not have succeeded in carrying away their 
judgment when he touched radical ground on the prohibition 
question. 

One in .search of the dramatic and picturesque ought to 
have been satisfied on Friday afternoon. Here were three 
speakers in succession, one from India, Mr. Karmarkar, one 
from China via St. Louis, Mr. Jue Hawk, and an African prince, 
Thomas E. Besolow, from Africa, half a generation removed 
from the bush, from barbarism. Not one of them probably ever 
faced before, or will face again, such an audience. But they, 
notably the first two, made speeches which for diction, force, 
command of the language, and ringing qualities, many an 
ingrained Anglo-Saxon might have envied. It was not applause 
due merely to novelties of garb, color, or position, that greeted 
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Presenting the Gavel to Dr. Clark 


them as they resumed their seats. A striking effect was pro- 
duced Sunday evening when the thousands of ladies, by Dr. 
Clark’s request, removed their hats. 


Incidents and Features 


As the delegates were seated by States, opportunity was 
afforded for some pardonable effervescence of local feeling. 
Imposing bodies from Illinois, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and 
other States where the “ Endeavor” spirit is strong, filed in, and 
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a foretaste of what was to come appeared when the solid In- 
diana delegation marched to the front singing, 


Hurrah, hurrah for Indiana’s band ! 
Hurrah, hurrah for Indiana’s band! 

We have come to give you greeting, and our offering to bring 
Of love and devotion to Endeavor, 


to the tune of “ Marching Through Georgia.” Not to be out- 
done, Ohio’s Endeavorers made the welkin ring with “ Cleveland, 
’94 !” thus emphasizing the strong 

bid which the Forest City was 

making for the honor of enter- 3 

taining the Convention two years 
hence; the refrain was to the 
music of “Bringing in the 
Sheaves,” which was, by the way, 
one of the most popular of the 
Convention songs. “ Maryland, 
My Maryland” was also fre- | 
quently heard. At times these ‘ 
ebullitions of local pride became 
exceedingly noisy, calling to mind 
the scenes in a political demon- 
stration, and they compelled the 
vigorous use of the chairman’s 
gavel. 

Songs and gavel presentations ! 
Of incidents like these is a great 
gathering full. The “man with 
a gavel” was Dr. Clark’s suc- 
cessor in the Portland church, 
the cradle of the Endeavor move- 
ment, and the gavel was from 
the corner-stone and pulpit of 
that now historic building. As 
for songs, certain of them were 
great favorites—“ Throw Out 
the Life-Line,” Wonderful 
Saviour,” “ At the Cross Where 
I First Saw the Light,” among Madison Square Garden Tower 
others. Mr. Stebbins led the. 
great chorus on the platform, and Mr. Sankey agreeably 
varied the programme; sometimes he sang alone; then he 
would direct an antiphonal song, the galleries on the right 
singing the first half of a refrain, those on the left the second 
half, the vast congregation the whole, and again the same, but 
very softly. The effect of these undertones was thrilling in 
the extreme. 

Among the multitude of reports, half-minute speeches, set 
addresses, and sallies from the floor, many good points were 
made. 

Dr. Bitting’s acrostic in opening the “ Free Parliament ” 
was salt; the speeches must be full of salt—short, appropriate, 
loud, true; the “ salt ” for the audience was to be silence, atten- 
tion, love, thoughtfulness; and, again, “ The one that fills the 
building will fill the bill,” a remark which was emphatically 
true. 

Patriotism was at a high pitch, and the appearance of noted 
dignitaries was the signal for great cheering and singing of 
“ America.” Two Cabinet officers were present; Mr. Wana- 
maker was greeted with the now familiar “ Chautauqua salute ” 
of fluttering handkerchiefs, and Secretary of State Foster ap- 
peared unexpectedly. One of the four Presbyterian candidates 
this year for President and Vice-President, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
dropped in for a few minutes, wearing an Endeavor badge, and 
received another ovation. The Convention evinced decided 
preferences in certain lines. Every reference to the closing 
of the Columbian Fair on Sunday evoked expressions of 
strong approval. And Prohibition had hosts of supporters, 
especially conspicuous among the Western and New England 
delegations. 

Some of the epigrammatic utterances are worth noting: 

“ Christian Endeavor has unmuzzled the mouths of twenty 
thousand young pegple.” From the antipodean representative : 
“The Y. P. S.C. E. is the Christian kangaroo; it goes for- 


ward in Australia by leaps.” In Kansas “ the cyclones are the | 


greatest, the grasshoppers the biggest, and the Christian En- 
deavorers the most enthusiastic.” “ It is a benediction and oasis 
from labor.” From a Chinese worker: “ Your country is free 
to all—except the Chinese; but your religion is free to all.” 
From a converted African prince: “ I was born near a throne ; 
my uncle sits upon that throne; but, thank God, I sit upon a 
grander throne.” 

By Mr. Wanamaker: “ A wonderful discovery—this storage 
battery of the Church.” “ Christian Endeavor came to bring 
happiness into the Church,” from Dr. Conwell; and again from 
him: “ There are churches with suspended animation, entire 
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heart-failure,” and, “ We have our ‘ sealed orders,’ to rescue the 
perishing.” 
Development of the Movement 


It is said that Gladstone, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
could make an official budget seem like a page of poetry; and 
even statistical tables can be entertaining as well as instructive. 
The plain facts of Christian Endeavor are enough : Two societies 
1881, 850 societies 1886, 21,080 societies 1892. Twelve years 
ago the membership consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Clark; nowit is 
1,370,000 ; 30,000 of them were at the Convention. While the 
growth is quite general, it is especially gratifying in the Southern 
States, Australia, and Canada. In fact, Canada carried away 
two of the three prize banners—that for the greatest absolute 
gain in societies to Ontario, that for the greatest proportionate 
increase of societies to Manitoba. Representatives from Spain, 
Turkey, Japan, Mexico, England, Alaska, and the Hawaiian 
Islands responded on the floor or platform to calls for their 
countries. The managers are vigorously pushing the Junior 
Endeavor movement, and are advocating close connection be- 
tween the Juniors and Seniors. The young people had their 
turn Saturday afternoon, when the Broadway Tabernacle was 
crowded to the doors and aisles with the Junior societies and 
their friends. “ Make way,” says Secretary Baer in his annual 
report, “ for the Junior movement ; it bids fair to rival any of the 
streams of Christian Endeavor that are making glad the city of 
our God.” 


Suggestions in Progressive Christian Work 


These were many, and some of them remarkably good. A 
Lutheran gave testimony to the value of the Junior work in 
training young Lutherans in the Bible. Evidence was shown 
of the adaptability of the methods to work on shipboard and in 
life-saving stations, at Sandy Hook and elsewhere. Many proofs 
of the growth of the missionary sentiment in the local societies 
were furnished. One societydn Delaware educates a Japanese 
girl as a missionary to Japan. Another supports a boy in India. 
Salt Lake City will have a church built by the Y. P. S. C. E. 
Many equip teachers to the Indians or negroes, organize city 
churches, orsupport missionaries. Half of the whole population 
of an Indiana town is in the local society. Most of the societies 
appeared to have missionary meetings, and they echoed the 
remark of Secretary Speer that the “Endeavor Society that 
puts missions into a corner invites God to put it into a corner.” 
One body produces a map and studies the topic, pointer in 
hand. Suggestive was the request that the chairman of a mis- 
sionary committee ought to be a member of the new one for the 
ensuing year. Dr. W. M. Smith told about the two-cent plan 
as practiced in his church; Junior Endeavorers give two cents 
a week each, and try to “get their hands into other people’s 
pockets ;” conservative old gentlemen who would not contribute 
anything otherwise cannot resist the importunities of a fresh- 
faced maiden or a persistent young man for two cents a week. 
The society in the District of Columbia has debating organiza- 
tions for boys of twelve to sixteen, “too big for Sunday-school 
and not mature enough for the church.” The Rev. W. W. 
Sleeper illustrated a live Junior organization by the object- 
lesson of a little girl, who was made to show by hands, eyes, 
ears, and knees the different committees of a wide-awake society. 
An experienced secretary, fresh from travel, gave as his opinion 
that the personal support of a native pastor by a local home 
church sometimes turned that pastor’s head. 

“ What will you do with your pastor if he doesn’t believe in 
Christian Endeavor? Convert him!” One superintendent has 
organized a supply teachers’ class, to furnish teachers on 
demand. Wisconsin has a Christian Endeavor in State’s pris 
ons and reform schools. The temperance committee reported 
that they ought to “furnish social attractions surpassing those 
of the saloon.” These are random thoughts and suggestions. 
What was said and done in State reunions, in social intercourse, 
and in intimate comparison of views during the stay here or on 
the long journeys, will be revealed in the coming year from 
Prince Edward Island to San Diego, and wherever outside of 
these limits the Endeavor influence is felt. 


Interdenominational Spirit 


Of this spirit there were abundant and tangible evidences at 
each session. The fact that thirty evangelical denominations 
are here represented speaks for itself. Every allusion to inter- 
denominational comity called forth applause and all signs of 
approval. Free Baptists appear beside Episcopalians and 
Moravians ; Campbellites and Mennonites work harmoniously 
with Presbyterians, straight-out, United, Cumberland, and Re- 
formed—Dr. Tyler says: “ Thank God, there are reformed 
Presbyterians !’ One deputy bore witness: “The United 


Brethren denomination is growing desperately in love with the 
Endeavor; it has been prevented from doing so unchristian a 
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thing as founding a sectarian society.” Another declared that 
“ interdenominational fraternity is obtained without loss of de- 
nominational zeal.” “The Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
heartily indorses the organization officially.” “ You can’t have 
an interdenominational movement without denominations.” 
The Friends at their Saturday reunion formed an_ interna- 
tional Society of Christian Endeavor Friends. Dr. Conwell 
struck a responsive chord when he exclaimed: “ Not for the 
world, for the wor/d, would I forsake my denomination, but for 
Christ 1 would forget it all.” Dr. Clark well formulated 
the pervading spirit: “It is a fellowship and an inspiration ; 
nothing that partakes of legislation.” 


General Impressions 


Some of them are, in brief: that New York was tolerably 
shaken up, materially and spiritually ; that the Society has good 
organizers and men of business ability; that it is so far, speak- 
ing generally, pure and high in purpose and worthy in meth- 
ods; that every person who contrived to wedge his way into 
that hall will remember the “ By and By” of Sankey and the 
rolling choruses from floor and balconies to the end of his life; 
that Christian Endeavor cannot, as its founder emphasized, “ be 
waved one side as the frothy product of beardless exuberance.” 
It has come to stay. It cannot be omitted hereafter in any 
philosophic enumeration of the great world-forces for good. 


* 


Church Gleanings 


—The Trustees at Andover Theological Seminary have ap- 
pointed the Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., of Dover, N. H., to 
the vacancy on the Board of Visitors created by the resignation 
of the Rev. G. H. Seelye, D.D., of Amherst. 

—At a meeting of the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian Church 
of this city last Thursday night, it was voted to invite the 
Chalmers Presbyterian Church to a union. The united church, 
according to the plan proposed, is to keep the name and use the 
building of the Thirteenth Street Church, and the Rev. Walter 
D. Buchanan, the pastor of the Chalmers Street Church, is to 
be its first pastor. The Thirteenth Street Church is at present 
without a pastor. 

—The third annual meeting of the Central Conference of the 
Association of American Rabbis was held last week in the 
Temple Beth-El, this city. About two hundred rabbis were 
present. Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, of Cincinnati, was Chairman. 
Among the topics discussed were the following: “ Cremation 
and Judaism,” “ The Proselyte Question,” “ Conference, Ritual, 
and Prayer-Book,” “ Is Reformed Judaism Destructive or Con- 
structive ?” “ The Relation of American Judaism to the Public 
Schools of Our Country.” 

—aA great Catholic Sioux Congress has just been held at the 
Cheyenne Agency, six thousand Sioux Indians coming in 
wagons distances varying from sixty to six hundred miles. 
Primarily, the Congress was convened by Bishop Marty to dedi- 
cate the new church and mission-house erected here by Miss 
Drexel, of Philadelphia, and incidentally to celebrate the re- 
newal of cordial relations between the Catholic Church and the 
Indian Bureau. All the famous chiefs were present, including 
Grass, Gaul, and Little White Bull. 

—aA correspondent writes: “ Commencement at Carleton Col- 
lege, Northfield, Minn., marked the completion of an unusually 
satisfactory year. No such large gifts were received as have 
been bestowed upon some other institutions, but in respect to 
the educational work of the College, it was the best year in its 
history. The attendance was the largest on record. Impor- 
tant changes in methods had been introduced, including the 
separation of the preparatory and collegiate departments and 
the extension of the elective system. Fourteen were graduated. 
The degree of D.D. was conferred upon the Rev. A. Z. Conrad, 
of Worcester, Mass., of the class of 1882.” 

—We have received the “ Year-Book of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of North America” for 1892. It is a 
well-arranged and closely printed volume of 175 pages, and con- 
tains much valuable information regarding thts well-known and 
popular organization. In it are annual reports from corre- 
sponding members of the International Committee in fifty differ- 
ent States and provinces, indicating the general activity and 
growth in their respective fields, while the statements of some 
twenty of the Committee’s office and traveling secretaries show 
the important work of supervision and extension carried on 
through this central managenient. The reports of the secre- 
taries for India and Japan are specially interesting, and show 
marked success in this new department of work for young men. 
Another item of interest is the fact that 800,000 francs 
($160,000) have been given for a building for the French Asso- 
ciation in Paris, France. 
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The Lite of Dr. Post 


It is impossible for us to write a disinterested and im- 
partial review of the “Biography of Freeman Marcellus 
Post, D.D.,” prepared by his son, T. A. Post (Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School and Publishing Society), for Dr. Post 
was the most lovable of men, and endeared himself to all 
who knew him. The writer of these lines gladly acknowl- 
edges personal indebtedness to him. A comparative 
stranger in the West, a young man just entering upon the 
ministry, accustomed then, as he has been ever since, to 
speak on religious topics in non-theological phraseology, 
subjected to a not unnatural misapprehension, misconstruc- 
tion, and suspicion of entertaining opinions which he did 
not entertain, and going before a Council of Congregational 
churches under these circumstances for examination with 
reference to ordination, he can never forget, not only the 
personal kindness of Dr. Post, the Moderator of the Coun- 
cil, whom he then for the first time met, but that atmos- 
phere of kindness and sympathy which exorcised from the 
Council the spirit of carping criticism and suspicious 
inquisition, and made it easy for the jnexperienced young 
preacher to set forth his real views without seeming to 
defend either himself or his opinions. Possibly partly 
because of this experience, but certainly not wholly for that 
reason, Dr. Post has always been one of that preacher’s 
ideals. In him was intermingled an unsuspicious love and 
an absolutely transparent candor with a courage which 
never permitted him to ask duty whither it was leading 
him. Thus in him were strongly intermingled the best 
qualities of man and woman. He had all the heroism of 
the one and all the gentleness of the other. 

Theologically he was a radical of the radicals. Enter- 
ing the ministry at thirty, he refused to accept a license 
to preach. “I wish,” he said, “a recommendation on 
examination to Christian people, to the churches espe- 
cially which they represent, as one fitted in their opin- 
ion to preach the Gospel unto the edification of the 
brethren and the saving of souls, and worthy of the 
confidence of the churches and of Christian people. I 
repudiate the term license in any form of recommenda- 
tion that they might give.” Called to a Presbyterian 
church in St. Louis a little before the war, he responded 
by a letter in which he declared that “I regard holding 
human beings as property as a violation of the first prin- 
ciple of the Christian religion,” ‘ And that I must be 
guaranteed in my liberty of opinion and speech on this 
subject at my own discretion. Otherwise I did not think 
God called me to add to the number of slaves already in 
Missouri.” But with this spirit of absolute independence 
there was an entire absence of the polemical and contro- 
versial spirit. His text-book was the New Testament. 
For dogmatic theology he had no inclination. His 
preaching was, in the best sense of the term, extempora- 
neous—‘ by immediate intercourse, interchange, interflash 
between speaker and “hearer, through eye, posture, ges- 
ture.” His spiritual life kept him close, and as the years 
passed on, closer and closer, to a personal Christ, but his 
catholicity, not to say his radicalism, never grew less ; and 
his spirit is truthfully represented by an extract from one 
of his letters which serves as the motto for the biography : 
‘My circle of exact knowledge seems shrinking as I 
descend the vale of years; but I feel more strongly than 
ever that my Father and God will be with me and bear me 
up through the mystery of the eternal future.” One of 
the strongest indictments against the comparatively 
modern method practiced of putting a creed at the en- 
trance door of Christ’s Church is to be found in the fact 
that such a man as this was for some years excluded from 
the Christian Church “ by creeds requiring as conditions 
of membership categorical statements of belief on doc- 
trines which seemed to me speculative and on which I had 
not any positive belief, nor grounds for any.” And he 
was finally enabled to enter the Church only by being 
permitted to declare in his public profession that he 
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“substantially ” accepted the Church creed. To have 
known this man was a blessing ; to have lived with him 
must have been an inspiration ; to read the ‘story of his 
life is to receive a new impulse and incentive to simplicity 
of faith and consecration of service in Christ. 


* 


Professor Boyesen on German Literature ' 


It is the good fortune of Professor Boyesen to give all 
his writing the quality of interest; whether one agrees 
with him or not, one is always interested to know what he 
hastosay. Frankness, virility, large culture, and the courage 
of his convictions are part of Professor Boyesen’s equip- 
ment for the work of popular literary, as well as academic, 
education, to which, of late years, both by pen and voice, 
he has enthusiastically given himself. The volume of 
“Essays on German Literature” is pre-eminently a read- 
able book. In style it is the very reverse of the conven- 
tional literary discussion. It is full of exuberance; it is 
frankly human; it is at times delightfully audacious. It 
is as far removed as possible from that attitude toward the 
subject which permits the writer to entirely efface h?s own 
personality. One source of interest in this volume is the 
view which it gives us of Professor Boyesen’s literary 
standards and tastes. These are never concealed. Asa 
discussion of German literature the work has, in the first 
place, that quality of sympathy with its subject which 
Goethe declared to be the prime quality of criticism. 
Professor Boyesen knows German literature and loves it. 
His affection for it is not indiscriminate, as one readily 
discovers on reading what he has to say about the Roman- 
ticists ; but it is so hearty that it gets at the very best and 
brings out ‘the very best of the subjects about which it 
plays. Of this book of about three hundred pages, nearly 
one-half is devoted to an estimate and characterization of 
Goethe, under such titles as “Goethe and Carlyle,” “‘ The 
English Estimate of Goethe,” “English Translations of 
Goethe,” “‘Goethe’s Relation to Women,” and “‘ Sermons 
from Goethe ;” “Schiller,” “The German Novel,” and 
“The Romantic School ” in Germany filling the rest of the 
volume. 

Most readers will find the chief interest of the book in 
its discussion of Goethe, one of the fullest, frankest, and 
most sympathetic which has ever been made in English. 
Professor Boyesen is a Goethe-lover. He has attained to that 
condition which the novelist Auerbach once characterized 
as ‘“‘Goethe-ripe.” His devotion to Goethe is, indeed, so 
emphatic and engrossing that one feels at times as if he 
were not quite just to the English mind, and especially to 
Carlyle. English insularity is evident enough and exas- 
perating enough, but there is also the insularity of the Ger- 
man, as the reader of German literature speedily finds out. 
To many readers it will seem as if Professor Boyesen did 
not quite recognize Carlyle’s point of view when the great 
Scotsman described Goethe as a believer; for to many it 
will seem as if, in the sense in which Carlyle employed the 
word, Goethe was a genuine believer. Moreover, one is 
at times a little uncertain with regard to Professor Boye- 
sen’s attitude toward Goethe’s philosophy of life. He 
seems to incline at times, especially in the discussion of 
Goethe’s relation to women, to the position of conceding 
to men of genius a special license in dealing with their 
fellow-creatures, as if in some way their superior insight 
and power of expression had exempted them from the 
operation of laws which, with these exceptions, are univer- 
sal. But every reader will be indebted to Professor Boye- 
sen’s perfectly frank and candid statement of what he be- 
lieved to be Goethe’s position and philosophy. His ad- 
miration for Goethe has not blinded him to what appears 
to many a fatal defect in Goethe’s general philosophy, nor 
has it made him in any way anxious or willing to conceal 
the fundamental divergence of Goethe’s ideal from the 
Christian ideal. Conceding this divergence, the compass 
of Goethe’s mind was so great and its fertility so extraor- 
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dinary that it is almost impossible to exhaust it. No mod- 
ern mind repays prolonged study more thoroughly, for no 
modern mind has so clearly perceived and reflected the 
larger and deeper movements of contemporary thought. 
Professor Boyesen has not given a line too much to the 
discussion of Goethe’s life and genius. 

The study of Schiller is less exhaustive, but is full 
enough to be satisfactory. Professor Boyesen is a vigor- 
ous realist in his sympathies, and does not conceal the 
humorous aspects of the Romantic movement in Germany ; 
but he presents its evolution and its leaders in clear pro- 
file, and his discussion is full of good points. 


In Zhe Naulakha, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, assisted by the late 
Wolcott Balestier, has struck out a new theme of “ international 
fiction ”’"—a contrast between the Far East and the Far West, 
between American energy, push, and rawness of civilization, 
and East Indian lethargy, concealed passion, and stolid indif- 
ference to modern progress. It is acurious mingling of realism 
with romance, of business enterprise with Arabian- Nights-like 
adventure. The tale is brilliant and exciting in particular epi- 
sodes, rather than well constructed as a whole. The fatal 
blunder in the plot is the preposterousness of the idea that a 
keeu-witted American, who wished to secure the influence of 
the wife of a railway president, should coolly promise to obtain 
for her a wonderful necklace, inestimable in value, for whose 
existence even he has only the vaguest rumor, and should pro- 
ceed to India forthwith in search thereof. This absurdity once 
granted, the story hangs together well enough, but it is impos- 
sible to keep the mind from reverting to it. Mr. Kipling has 
never succeeded in using the motive of love with good effect, 
and, though we imagine Mr. Balestier had most to do with this 
side of this story, it is not very strong in that direction. The 
real strength of “ The Naulakha” is in Mr. Kipling’s matchless 
knowledge of Indian life and character, his concise and dra- 
matic presentation of strange adventures—impossible elsewhere, 
but here thoroughly impressed with the stamp of Oriental 
- passion and subtlety. The scene, for instance, between the 
American hero of the book and the gypsy-born second wife of 
the Maharajah, when the American at last finds the necklace, 
could have been written by no other hand, and holds the reader 
in the intensest excitement. And in many other incidents there 
is proof that Mr. Kipling’s power has not failed him. But 
neither here nor in his other attempt at a complete novel has he 
shown that he is a novelist in the broader sense. His fame will 
probably remain that of the brilliant writer of short stories rather 
oa that of the great writer of fiction. (Macmillan & Co., New 

ork.) 


The Soteriology of the New Testament. By William P. Du 
Bose, M.A., S.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
the South. (Macmillan & Co., New York) Dr. Du Bose’s 
work is almost a system of theology, so broad is the treatment. 
His definition of salvation, upon which his whole theory rests, 
is worthy of citation: “ Self-realization as it is a realization of 
self is natural good. As it is a realization dy self, it is a moral 
good. But as it is a self-realization in both senses only zm God, 
out of whom neither is possible, it is spiritual good. As our 
good, the three are one. But our one good is God, righteous- 
ness, and life, which are three.” This is interesting, but reali- 
zation “zz God” is not quite clear. Does Dr. Du Bose mean 
God-consciousness? How does he define God-consciousness ? 
We ask not for a selection from Schleiermacher’s “ Glaubens- 
lehre ” (which, by the way, somebody ought, even after all these 
years, to translate). The author cannot see his way to relinquish 
the wrath principle in God. Here is more mysticism. He says: 
“ How can God love my good without hating my evil?” We, 
for an answer, inquire, Why assume evil to be a positive quality 
or real existence’? “ Evil is null, is naught, is silence implying 
sound,” says Mr. Browning’s Abt Vogler, and perhaps he is 
right. If evil be eternal, how can it be that “God shall be all 
in all” ? Without further particular examination we have only this 
to say: Dr. Du Bose’s book is on lines of living thought, though 
conservative in position. It occupies a mediating place between 
old and new theology, and as such we recognize its usefulness. 
The special excellency of the work is its careful adherence to 
Biblical theology. This is the only true ground for a system of 
Christian doctrine, and modern scientific exegesis and historical 
criticism will shape future doctrinal systems. 


The initial volume in the “ American History Series” comes 
very appropriately from the hand of Professor George P. Fisher, 
and, under the title of Zhe Colonial Era, tells the story of the 
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beginnings of America down to the year 1756. This volume 
will be followed by four others designed to cover the entire his- 
tory of the United States from the earliest date to the period of 
reconstruction after the Civil War, the general purpose of the 
series being to furnish, in compact form and from the most trust- 
worthy writers, complete monographs on American history. Pro- 
fessor Fisher devotes three chapters to a generdl introduction, 
and then proceeds to outline and characterize the development 
of Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas to the year 1688. Two 
chapters are devoted to the evolution of New England to the 
same date, and separate chapters to New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, the same date serving as the terminal mark of 
the first part of the work. The second part traces colonial his- 
tory from 1688 to 1756. The story is told in a little more than 
three hundred pages, and is therefore so compact as to admit 
very little expansion of style, but the work is characterized by 
that peculiar quality of interest which is found in all Professor 
Fisher’s historical writing, and which arises from his thorough 
competency for the work in his information and insight, and 
from his breadth of view and dispassionateness of temper. In 
these respects he is an almost ideal historian. The series 
promises to be one of great value. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 


Mr. Barry Pain is a young English university man who has 
lately come into prominence as a writer of short sketches and 
social studies in such papers as the “Speaker,” with which 
journal, we believe, his name is most intimately connected. His 
Stories and Interludes have the merit of originality, of an 
imaginative treatment, and of a style which is literary in quality, 
though sometimes vague and dreamy. There is occasionally a 
touch of cynicism and pessimism which ‘does not have the right 
relish. The best example of this is in the “ Devil’s Auction,” 
an extremely clever bit of versifying. Humor Mr. Pain has in 
some degree—indeed, we suppose he would be classed with the 
writers of what English critics are beginning to call “the New 
Humor.” But one feels that Mr. Pain is at too much pains to 
repress and cover up his humor; it is too rare a gift, when it 
really does exist, to be ashamed of. There is enough of* fancy 
and poetical feeling in what he has done here to make us 
hope for something more substantial and enduring hereafter. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


All attempts at a literal historical interpretation of the Reve- 
lation of St. John prove unsatisfactory to nearly everybody but 
the interpreter. Principal Brown, of Aberdeen, has just given 
us a book on 7xe Apocalypse, ts Structure and Primary 
Predictions. Touching the date, authenticity, and structure 
of the book, Dr. Brown's chapters are scholarly and judi- 
cious. In the way of interpretation he considers the book 
predictive of imperial and papal Rome. It may beso. It can- 
not be proven otherwise. As for ourselves, we do not believe 
in any literal way of exegesis of the Apocalypse. It seems to 
us a splendid vision in which fact and figure are inextricably 
mingled, but not so as to obscure sublime spiritual and ethical 
teachings. (Christian Literature Company, New York.) 


Professor C. C. Shackford’s Essays, Social and Literary 
Papers, have been gathered into one volume, and published by 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston. It is simple justice to Professor 
Shackford and the reading public to say that these essays are 
in every way worthy their permanent form. The happy junc- 
tion of literary culture, classic refinement, and living thought 
on present-day social and economic questions cannot fail to 
interest a wide circle of thoughtful and cultivated readers. The 
subjects of some of the essays are, “ Aeschylus on Some Mod- 
ern Social Problems,” “ The Nation as an Organism in Shaks- 
pere,” “The Pope in ‘The Ring and the Book,’” “Social 
Progress,” *° The Greek Comedy of Manners.” From this appe- 
tizing spread our readers may judge the breadth and brilliancy 
of this modest volume. 


The Autobiography of an English Gamekeeper suggests by 
its title memories of Jefferies’s ““Gamekeeper at Home,” but 
differs from that in every possible respect. It is the autobiog- 
raphy of a famous old gamekeeper, John Wilkins, told in an 
illiterate way, with wretched attempts at humor, and pervaded 
throughout with a frank rustic conceit. In short, the editors 
have not done their duty by it. But, bad as it is in style and 
taste, it does give a full account of the work of the English 
gamekeeper, his troubles with poachers, the training of dogs, 
setting of snares, and woodcraft generally. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York.) 


Of all the sacred writings, none has come nearer the heart of 
humanity than the Psalter. Its utter humanness, answering to 
the manifold phases of life, reveals incontestably its divineness. 
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For this reason translations, essays, and expositions of the 
Psalms multiply. Zhe Book of Psalms, according to the Au- 
thorized Version, Metrically Arranged, with Introduction, Vart- 
ous Renderings, Explanatory Notes, and Index, lies before us. 
Its special feature is the metrical arrangement of the common 
version, and it will be surprising to many to see how easily it falls 
into this form. The introduction is quite full of elementary in- 
formation on the Psalter, and the notes are intended simply to 
bring out the meaning. The book is intended for the general 
Bible student, not the special scholar. (F. H. Revell Company, 
New York.) 


Dr. R. A. Watson’s commentary on 7he Book of Job (Exposi- 
tor’s Bible) is of rare worth because it combines liberal scholar- 
ship with profound spiritual insight and a charming literary form. 
Job, Dr. Watson believes, was an actual person, whom some 
writer in the time of the northern captivity or during the exile of 
Judah took as the chief character in this drama intended to set 
forth the deepest problems which can vex humanthought. The 
precise locality of Uz is determined to be the modern Outz. 
The authenticity of the epilogue, which has been doubted, Dr. 
Watson thinks to have been written by the original author and 
its somewhat jejune character due to the limitations of Jewish 
religious thought during the exile. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York.) 


A valuable essay in the department of Biblical exegesis is 
Our Lord's Signs in St. John's Gospel, by James Hutchison, 
D.D. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) It is made up of 
eight chapters on as many miracles narrated in the Fourth Gos- 
pel. Each chapter has two parts, the exegesis and the signifi- 
cance of the sign. Dr. Hutchison appears to have studied all 
the literature of the subject, and has given us the real essence 
of it. For both exegetical and homiletical purposes the volume 
is very rich and full of suggestive thoughts, and the literary style 
of the book is attractive. The thought which unifies all these 
miracles of the Johannine Gospel is that they are signs of our 
Lord’s glory; this idea runs through the author's exposition. 


Pasteur Wagner, of Paris, looks abroad over the social con- 
dition, and finds it deplorable. As a remedy for diseased state 
of society in France he conceives simple justice to be the ele- 
ment needful for mercantile and intellectual strife, for patriotism 
and the service of men, for religion and sectarianism, for family 
life and the State, and for the division between capital and labor. 
Justice: Huit Discours par C. Wagner, is the title of this hand- 
somely printed volume of sermons. To American readers they 
+ te long for sermons, and somewhat like essays. (Fischbacher, 

aris.) 


In this world nothing is more precious or more in demand 
than consolation. W.R. Alger’s Zhe Sources of Consolation 
in Human Life is an effort well meant and commendable, but 
words do not always console. The book is tender and thought- 
ful, dealing deeply with the mysteries of pain and grief, and 
drawing on the thought-treasury of the world. The abstruse and 
metaphysical nature of much of the work will impede its popu- 
larity, but still let it remain an unusually suggestive and helpful 
book for the meditative mind whose grief is intellectual rather 
than emotional. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


Canon H. S. Holland has written, to rebut the charge against 
modern Christianity of “ other-worldliness,” an introduction to 
an anthology of English writers chiefly on the Christian doc- 
trine of heaven, Zhe /nheritance of the Saints ; or, Thoughts on 
the Communion of Saints and the Life of the World to Come. 
It is suitable reading for the bereaved and afflicted. There is 
considerable variety in the selections. Each section closes with 
a prayer. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York.) 


The comical adventures of men and animals which, as por- 
trayed by the clever pencil of Mr. A. B. Frost, have amused the 
readers of “ Scribner's Magazine,” have been gathered into a 
voiume called Zhe Bull Calf, and Other Tales. The pictures 
are full of riotous fun, and the drawing is excellent of its kind. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Vesty of the Basins is the title of a new story of Cape Cod 
life by Sarah P. M. Greene, author of “ Cape Cod Folks.” The 
attempts at pathos and fine writing are strained and unnatural, 
and the book would be worthless if it were not for some highly 
amusing photograph like sketches of odd characters. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


Far from To-day contains six little stories by Miss Ger- 
trude Hall, who has attained some note as a writer of graceful 
verse. The stories are ideal, romantic, partly allegorical —hence 
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the title. Pretty they are, and high in purpose, but in work- 
manship slight and fanciful. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


* 


Literary Notes 


—The “ Tribune” says that a recent Italian dictionary of 
authors, in mentioning the works of Mr. Howells, gives the fol- 
lowing t'tles: “ The Rose of Lilas Laphone,” “ The garreters,” 
and “ The trap.” 

—Another volume from the late Professor Freeman is promised 
soon, a series of essays on archzological and historical subjects, 
collected by the Professor before his death. His daughter, Mrs. 
Evans, will prepare them for the press. It is also said that Pro- 
fessor Freeman left some notes for a biography of Hannibal in 
the Heroes of the Nations Series, but they are not in a condition 
for publication. 

—The eighth edition of Laurence Hutton’s “ Literary Land- 
marks of London,” which has just been issued by Harper & 
Brothers, is in some sense a new work. It is considerably en- 
larged, it has been thoroughly revised, and it contains a great 
number of portraits of men of letters whose London residences 
and haunts are recorded in the book. These portraits add 
greatly to the value of a work which has already passed through 
many editions, and which has won a permanent place both in 
England and in this country. 

—It has been decided to begin the publication of a magazine 
to be devoted to the interest of Harvard graduates, and to be 
called the “ Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.” The first number 
will be issued about October 1. “The scope of the magazine 
is to furnish a fizld wherein educational and other topics concern- 
ing the University can be discussed ; to supply graduates all over 
the country with complete and authentic reports of the current 
life of the University, and so to bind more closely the relations 
between the alumni and Harvard.” 

—John C. Winston & Co., Philadelphia and Chicago, have 
in press for early issue a volume under the title “‘ The Memo 
rial Story of America,” comprising the important events, epi- 
sodes, and incidents which make up the record of four hundred 
years, from 1492 to 1892, by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, of The 
Christian Union, and Mr. Marshal H. Bright, of the “ Christian at 
Work,” with special chapters by the Hon. J. K. Upton, Senator 
Henry L. Dawes, Bishop John H. Vincent, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, Colonel A. K. McClure, the Hon. William C. Breckin- 
ridge, Professor Francis N. Thorpe, Ph.D., Professor T. S. 
Doolittle, LL.D., Albert Shaw, LL.D., and others. 

—The newspapers with one accord have told their readers that 
Pierre Loti, the pen-name of the new French Academician Cap- 
tain Julien Viaud, was taken from the Japanese word for violet. 
But W. E. G. writes to “ The Critic ” that /o¢7 is an impossible 
word in Japanese, as the alphabet contains no / and the language 
no corresponding sound. L. V. supplement this denial by the 
statement that W. E. G. has correctly conjectured the word Jot 
to be from “the Fiji or other Oceanic regions.” It is, he 
declares, a Maori word, descriptive of a flower that grows only 
in Polynesia, where the sirens of Queen Pomare’s court bestowed 
it upon the young Frenchman in the days when his ship was 
stationed at Tahiti. , 
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Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Appletons’ General Guide to the United States and Canada, 1892. 
Ebers, Georg. A Thorny Path. Translated by Clara Bell. Vols. I. and IJ. 
Campbell-Praed, Mrs. ecember Roses. 
Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. Part I{. Western Canada. 
S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO 
Bryant, William M. Eternity. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Sherwood, M. E. W. A Transplanted Rose. 50 cts. 
Carleton, Will. City Festiva's. $1.50. 
Pool, Maria Louise. Mrs. Keats Bradford. $1.25. 
Black, William. Magic Ink, and Other Stories. 90 cts. 
J. A. HILL & CO., NEW YORK 
Hays, Rev. George P. Presbyterians. (Sold by Subscription.) $2.75. 
JOHN W. LOVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Haine, Helarich. Pictures of Travel. Translated by C. G. Leland. Vols, ! 
and Il. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Kipling, Rudyard, and Wolcott Balestier. The Naulahka. §1.50. 
Pike, Warburton. The Barren Ground of Northern Canada. §2. 
Lang, Andrew. Helen of Troy. cts. 
Revell, William F. Browning’s Caticism of Life. 90 cts. 
Dictionary of National Biography. EditedbySidney Lee. Vol. XXXI. $3.75. 
SEARLE & GORTON, CHICAGO 
Fearing, Blanche. City by the Lake. $1.25. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., NEW YORK 
Bacheller, Irving. The Master of Silence. 75 cts. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Earnest Thoughts for Every Day. By the Author of ** Thoughts for Weary 
Hours.’’ 25 cts. 
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Outlook in Missions 


There are few if any articles in the cur- 
rent July missionary magazines of import 
and weight equivalent to that in “ The 
Church at Home and Abroad” (Presby- 
terian) headed “ Whose is the Responsi. 
bility?” “We were startled,” says its 
author, “at learning from the secretaries 
of our Board of Foreign Missions and 
the candidate committees of our Woman’s 
Boards that there never was a time when it 
was harder to find suitable candidates to 
fill vacancies or to take up new work for 
which the door stands open.” And this 
in these days of interseminary missionary 
alliances, of Northfield conventions, and 
Student Volunteer movements. “ Where, 
then,” the writer continues, “ must we look 
for possible missionary candidates? We 
turn naturally to the theological seminaries, 
to the colleges and normal schools, and 
wish that we could reach every one of 
them with a persuasive voice.... We 
should like to bring this problem of de- 
mand and supply to young pastors who 
have learned what it is already to shep- 
herd the flock of God, but have no ties 
that would make it impracticable or unwise 
to risk a change of life or of climate. .. . 
We should hke to lay this burden upon 
the hearts of teachers who have had some 
experience in public schools or seminaries, 
but who still have vigorous health and 
promise of years of work before them.” 
And more of equal point and pertinence. 
That the dearth of available personnel to 
meet calls for missionary laborers which are 
imminent and pressing is felt not only in 
the quarter whence these statements ema- 
nate, but elsewhere, appears in the fact that 
the London (Eng) Missionary Society 
calls for more men than can be had to fill 
vacancies in its staff in India and China, and 
for other new missionaries to complete the 
first year’s contingent of an additional one 
hundred laborers. And the Evangelical 
Union of the Scotland Foreign Mission 
Committee calls earnestly upon the 
churches represented by it to supply ten 
of these one hundred, while but two of 
their number have been accepted by the 
Society. The facts reported are doubt- 
less significant of similar deficiencies else- 
where, and are worthy of profoundest re- 
gard in view of very much that has been 
reckoned as missionary zeal. 

Military men and naval officers, albeit 
with notable exceptions, are usually open 
to the charge of a lack of s)mpathy for 
missionary work, and it is therefore with 
especial satisfaction that we note the 
organization in Great Britain of “the 
Army and Navy Missionary Union,” whose 
objects are to stimulate missionary zeal in 
the English army and navy. It will send 
missionaries into the field, moreover, in 
connection with existing agencies. 


The debt of the Presbyterian (northern 
U.S.) Home Mission Board is now $67,- 
092.62, having been cut down over $31,000 
during the past twelve months.——- Receipts 
of the A. B. C. F. M. ( Congregational 
foreign missionary organization in the 
United States) in May last were over 
$13,000 in advance of those for May in the 
year 1891. With a membership of 161 
in their various Congregational churches in 
California, the Chinese Christians who 
compose them have lately raised $6,290.40 
for all benevolences, or $32.60 a mem- 
ber. For home missions they gave $1,- 
91345; for foreign missions, $2,181.20 
—$11.88 per member for the former, and 
$13.54 per member for the latter. If this 
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contribution were equaled in amount by 
the members of other Congregational 
churches in the country, it would not only 
put $1,000,000 into the treasury of the 
A. B.C. F. M., their foreign missionary 
society, but $6,862,500.28 annually, a sum 
greater than all the missionary societies of 
the United States contribute to foreign 
missions. Receipts of the A. H. M. S. 
(Congregational society for home mis- 
sions in this country) for April, May, and 
the first four days of June were in all 
$92,372 27, an increase by $33,000 over the 
receipts of the same portion of last year. 
The Lenten offerings of the children 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States for foreign and domestic 
missions for the year 1892 are reported in 
the “Spirit of Missions” as amounting to 
over $58,000, from 2,160 Sunday-schools. 


Contributions of the Church of England 
for foreign missions during the last twenty- 
five years have amounted to £85,000,000. 
Miss Leitch, author of “Seven Years 
in Ceylon,” has, with her sister, raised 
more than $150,000 for foreign missions 
during her visit to this country and Great 
Britain. The Chinese Mission Church 
in San Francisco, Cal., with which the 
Rev. Dr. J. F. Masters is connected, reports 
that Mr. Lum Foon, one of its members, 
has lately given up a splendid business in 
San Francisco and gone to China at his 
Own expense as a self supporting mission- 
ary. He has bought land and erected a 
fine chapel and school, with prophet’s 
chamber for the missionary, all at his own 
expense. There he preaches the Gospel 
and teaches a day-school. He has already 
been greatly blessed in his labors. Scores 
have been converted, and he is known 
throughout the district as “ the Jesus man,” 
and his premises as “the Jesus house.” 
The total receipts of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union during the 
fiscal year ending 31st March, 1892, were 
$569,172 93. as against $472,174.21 during 
the previous twelvemonth. But the cur- 
rent year still opened with a debt of 


$66,754 31. 


A recent dispatch from London states 
that the British East Africa Company has 
decided to withdraw its expedition at 
Uganda, at the end of the year, and has 
notified the London Church Missionary 
Society that after December 31 it cannot 
longer protect the missionaries of the So- 
ciety in that region. “ This, if true,” says 
the “ Missionary Herald,” ‘is a sad blow 
to missions in that country. The Com- 
pany has caused a survey for a railroad 
from the east coast of the continent to 
King Mwaoga’s dominions inland for four 
hundred miles, leaving only one hundred 
to one hundred and fitty miles for further 
exploration, but it complains that the 
British Government has not fostered the 
undertaking, as it should have done for 
the interests of British commerce and the 
suppression of the slave-trade. Uganda 
was the theater of the lamented A. M. 
Mackay’s Jabors, and it was by the rascally 
King Mwanga’s orders that the martyr 
Bishop Hannington was murdered.” 


Mrs. H. B. Allen, of Meriden, Conn., 
writes in this month's “ Missionary Review 
of the World” of missionary work in the 
Diamond Fields at Kimberley on the s ,uth- 
eastern African coast. Her sister, Miss 


Ferguson, who supplies the facts from 
personal visitation at the Fields, declares : 
“ Among the Europeans there is much of 
sin, much of poverty and suffering. The 
Cape natives, away from the helps they 
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have had in the Colony, have drifted; but 
that which has deeply moved me has been 
the tens of thousands of heathen gather- 
ing from all the tribes of South Africa 
from the Zambesi to the Transkei— 
heathen brought in God’s providence to 
our very doors, where they may learn of 
Christ and carry back the good tidings to 
their people. It is calculated that 30,000 
pass through the Diamond Fields every 
year, remain for a few months, and then 
are gone, giving place to others. Mr. 
Teske, a Dutch missionary, is working 
among the Colonial natives, and some are 
much interested in building a church, and 
it is hoped he will become permanently 
their missionary.” 


It has been decided to hold a general 
missionary conference to be composed 
of Protestant evangelical missionaries in 
Japan, in 1893, probably at Osaka. 
Five hundred and twenty-seven Protestant 
evangelical missionaries labored in the 
Empire of Japan in the year 1891. Bap- 
tized native converts in that year numbered 
3.718; the total membership of 344 
churches was 33.350, and the aggregate 
contributions of these natives for the year 
to all benevolent purposes was 74,070 yen 
—a yen amounting to eighty-three cents 
in gold. 


Since 1887, when missionary labor 
began at Lake Tanganyika, Africa, eleven 
missionaries have fallen in the service, and 
eleven others have been forced to with- 
draw. Asa result of their work, however, 
and of that done by workmen now on the 
ground, the difficulties of climate and 
transit are to a large extent overcome, 
and three centers of labor are firmly estab- 
lished. Two Gospels have been trans- 
lated, the people have learned to assemble 
for worship, and at the close of 1891 the 
first convert was baptized. Others have 
since followed. 

The Rev. J. G. Paton, the Scotch mis- 
sionary at the New Hebrides Islands, 
whose charming autobiography in two 
volumes has delighted so many thousands 
of readers in the United States, proposes 
to visit Canada and this country during 
the coming season. The record of achieve- 
ments which this missionary and his asso- 
ciates have been permitted to make in 
these islands has not often been paralleled 
in the history of missions. Within fifteen 
years from the entrance of missionaries 
on Aneityum the entire population em- 
braced Christianity, and a similar change 
has taken place on the other islands of 
the group. 


An English church missionary at Ning- 
po, China, says: “ Never have I heard a 
missionary address a heathen Chinese au- 
dience without the opium question being 
broughtup. Often and often have I been 
interrupted by the sneer, ‘ Who brings the 
opium?’ ‘Do not mention that name 
again!’ indignantly cried an old Chinese 
woman—an eager listener in the crowd— 
to the preacher from whose lips had -just 
fallen the biessed name of Christ. ‘* Do 
not mention that name again. I hate 
Jesus; I will not hear another word. You 
foreigners bring opium in one hand and 
Jesus in the other!” 


Mr. Dwight L. Moody’s Training Insti- 
tute at Chicago, Ill., is now represented 
on the foreign missionary field by twenty- 
four workers, and among the North Amer- 
ican Indians by four others, while nine- 
teen labor in Chicago itself. 
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Correspondence 


“What Sectarianism is Doing” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In the extreme West, and in a region 
where many small places are entirely 
without a pastor, and refused in their ap- 
peals for aid tothe American Home Mission- 
ary Society because of the latter's present 
financial straitness, two little places of 
some six hundred inhabitants each have 
been obliged to use an important part of 
their strength in protecting themselves 
against the divisive and unchristianizing 
inroads of a second denomination, where 
the first was established and satisfying the 
demands of the fields. 

The situation, as described in one of 
the local papers a few months ago by the 
writer of the present article, who vouches 
for the truth of the statements, is about as 
follows: 

The colored Baptists and Methodists in 
F are attempting to unite the two sects 
into which, to the misfortune of the cause 
of Christian harmony, they are divided. 
The white Baptists are attempting to divide 
the one sect into which F is united 
under the American Home Missionary 
Society’s regularly commissioned mission- 
ary. This movement is led by a few Bap- 
tists from B——, who have already caused 
division there under the Rev. Mr. : 
who was commissioned by the American 
Home Missionary Society to minister to 
the church, united at the time under the 
Congregational polity. He soon after 
confessed the Baptist faith under the in- 
fluence of Baptist agitators, split the 
church, and now two or three of his fol- 
lowers (or rather leaders) living in B—— 
are attempting to divide the workin F 
as it was divided and crippled in B 

Before the labor riots of last summer 
and the occupancy of the place by the mi- 
litia, the F church was prospering 
finely under the American Home Mission- 
ary Society and the Congregational polity, 
the Baptists having tried to split it but 
failed. 

When the lives of the people were some- 
what relieved of danger, the work was again 
undertaken last November by the writer, 
in both F and B The Baptists 
attempted to drive him out, and failed. 
They are now making another attempt. 

F , when the labor troubles are over, 
and B as it is now, could each support 
well by their own money a good church, if 
not split by the Baptists. Neither place 
can support two churches without heavy 
drains upon the Home Missionary Society. 

Also the general feeling of a large ma- 
jority of both places is in favor of the Con- 
gregational polity and breadth, since 
strength can come alone by union, and 
there are more than a dozen different sects 


_ and beliefs in the community. 


The Baptist division is a matter of prej- 
udice and leadership, and not of religious 
conviction. 

The same methods have been pursued by 
the same sect in other places in the State, 
and with the same unchristianizing results. 

At present writing, after a few months 
have passed since the facts narrated in this 
report, there is an encouraging change for 
Christian union, but the problem in our 
little parishes is by no means solved, and 
the danger remains. 

The pastors of the two sects take turns 


in the same house, each speaking every 


two weeks to a divided audience made 
up of two factions, each watching to find 


' For other letters in response to our editorial on 
this subject, see page 112. 
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fault with and laugh at the other and 
its minister, The Sunday-school is like- 
wise a union in body of the two factions 
warring in spirit. 

This division and destruction of har- 
mony were caused by the machinations of 
the second sect coming in for conquest, the 
acquisition of new territory, and the in- 
crease of its church list. 4 

A proposition has been made in a neigh- 
boring section of the country for an 
“ Interdenominational Church Extension 
Board” to effect consolidation of such 
divided forces, or an abandonment by a 
part of the sects in favor of those which 
are best fitted to meet the need. 

The evil is well understood to be very 
general in this region. 

The writer is just through with an eleven 
years’ course of study in academy, college, 
and seminary, and he is in the West in 
response to urgent appeals sent thence to 
the East. | 

Certainly he sees reason in The Christian 
Union’s query, “ Why should a self-re- 
specting young man, who in other employ- 
ments can earn his own livelihood, conse- 
crate himself to a ministry which will put 
him into the towns of ” F and B 
unless the inhabitants of these places will 
unite in Christian union? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I have just read, with hearty approval, 
the editorial in issue of June 25 entitled 
“ What Sectarianism is Doing.” The con- 
cluding sentence is my apology, if any be 
needed, for this communication. C—— 
is a town of 2,500 people, and has seven 
evangelical Protestant Churches, and one 
Roman Catholic. The Baptists, Meth- 
odists, and Congregationalists were first 
on the ground, and the conditions were 
such as to warrant the organization of the 
three. They worked together harmoniously, 
drew good congregations, and were sup- 
ported mainly on the field. About six 
years ago the Episcopal Bishop for Wash- 
ington thought that the half-dozen people 
in C of that order ought to have the 
opportunity to attend “divine” services. 
Accordingly he established a mission and 
sent a rector who held services once a 
month. The six have been multiplied by 
two plus one. A church building is in 
process of erection, funds coming, for the 
most part, through Bishop Paddock. From 
eleven to fifteen people constitute the semi- 
monthly congregation. Five years ago the 
Campbellites organized, drawing from the 
Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, and Congre- 
gational churches. They have a nominal 
membership of eighty, but are not able to 
sustain preaching services regularly, even 
with missionary aid. Four years ago the 
United Presbyterians sent a man here to 
“look after” two persons of that denom- 
ination who had united with the Congre- 
gational church, and two others who could 
not unite with any church that sang any- 
thing except the Psalms. For three years 
every cent the pastor received came 
through the Missionary Society, as did 
also the funds with which to build this 
church. 

The United Brethren sent a man here 
last January “to hold a union meeting.” He 
organized a church in February, drawing 
a large per cent. of the original member- 
ship from the Methodist church. 

Adding together the average Sabbath 
morning congregations, there is an aver- 
age attendance at all services (¢.¢., in the 
seven churches) of five hundred. This is 
a liberal estimate. Only one church of 
the seven is self-supporting, and the pastor 
of that church does not glory in the fact 
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that jhe is not a “home missionary,” for 
he is obliged to exist on $600 a year, be- 
sides use of parsonage. The Baptist pastor 
gets $1,000, $200 of which is missionary 
money. 

My opinion is that three or four churches 
would derive a larger support from the 
town alone than do the seven from the 
town and missionary societies. Further- 
more, my candid conviction is that a 
smaller number of churches and services 
would command a larger attendance on 
the part of the people, and that, instead of 
rivalries and jealousies such as now exist, 
there would be more real Christian sym- 
pathy and a more united front among the 
common enemy. Our churches grow 
through accessions by letter. We have 
few conversions, and our divisions—the 
curse of our so-called Christianity—are 
mainly responsible. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
The article “ What Sectarianism is Do- 
ing” in The Christian Union of June 25 
applies equally well to the larger part of 
the towns of southern California. Our 
county seat has 3,700 inhabitants and 
eleven church organizations, I think more, 
Of that number very few are self-support- 
ing. A town four miles distant has 1,200 
inhabitants and five churches. I believe 
only one is not dependent on outside help. 
Another town of 1,270 inhabitants has six 
churches and none self-supporting. Nearly 
every little settlement has from one to 
three organizations, and with good build- 
ings largely aided by the Church Erection 
Fund. If your admirable suggestions 
could be carried out, we would have a few 
strong churches in a better condition to do 
the Master's work. As it is, the majority 
of the churches are pauperized, so that 
many who could give do not because they 
know that the Boards will keep the 
churches going. M. S. S. 
Tustin, Orange Co., Cal. 


The Numismatist’s Dilemma 


A gentleman interested in coins recently 
saw a man about to hand the car-con- 
ductor a half-dollar which the connoisseur 
immediately recognized as a very rare one. 
He stated this fact to the man, and offered 
him half a dollar for it. The other had 
sufficient business interest to see it must 
possess unusual value, and began to bar- 
gain; eventually the numismatist bought 
the coveted fifty for a dollar and fifteen 
cents, out of which the other paid his fare, 
and, having reached his street, got off the 
car. The conductor now approached the 
dilettante in money, who discovered to his 
constérnation and horror that he had given 
all his change for the rare half, and this 
latter coin was all he had in his pocket. 
The conductor remained obdurate, as the 
employee of a bloated monopoly ought to 
do, and, there being no help for it, the col- 
lector had to give up his newly acquired 
treasure. His ride cost him sixty cents, 
to say nothing of the temper he got into. 
—Milwaukee Fournal. 


—George Meredith, Walter Besant, 
Robert Buchanan, Hall Caine, and Tenny- 
son wear beards. Wiailliam Black, Rider 
Haggard, Thomas Hardy, J. M. Barrie, 
Clement Scott, and Clark Russell wear 
mustaches only; while Andrew Lang, An- 
drew Wilson, James Payn, and Frederick 
Greenwood wear whiskers. So at least 
saysthe New York “ Press,” and the it 
formation may be classed as unimportant 
if true. 
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About People 


—The Rev. Thomas T. Stone, of Bol- 
ton, Mass., is the oldest living graduate of 
Bowdoin College. He is ninety-one years 
of age. 

—Sir Arthur Sullivan has so far recov- 
ered his health as to be able lately to at- 
tend a Wagner opera, where he received 
many congratulations. 

—A fine bust of Louisa M. Alcott, by 
Ricketson, has been presented to the Old 
Concord public library by the story-writer’s 
sister, Mrs. Anna B. Pratt. 

—The biggest man in Congress is said 
to be Representative Stone, of the Twenty- 
third Pennsylvania District. He is six 
feet six inches tall, and proportionately 
stout. 

—The Rev. C. W. Huntington, of Low- 
ell, proposes to make a tour of Great Brit- 
ain on a bicycle, and will give himself a 
month in which to see the chief points of 
interest. 

—Big Cloud, son of the famous Sioux 
chief Red Cloud, has been a student at 
the Hampton Institute in Virginia; but, 
having become a hopeless consumptive, 
he has been sent home to his old reserva- 
tion. 

—Colorado College has just been the 
recipient of two valuable and important 
gifts; one, from N. P. Coburn, of Newton, 
Mass., of $50.000 for a library, and the 
other a valuable telescope from Henry R. 
Wolcott, of Denver. 

—It is reported in publishing circles in 
New York that Mr. Blaine has received 
two or more offers from publishers for a 
new work upon political history, covering 
such epochs in the politics of the United 
States as he may choose to write upon. 

—Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria is an 
accomplished ornithologist, and he devotes 
a good deal of time to Mis favorite scien- 
tific pursuits. He is an active member of 
the Ornithological Society of Vienna, of 
which the late Crown Prince of Austria 
was President. 

—Dr. Holmes, remarks the Boston 
“ Budget,” has lamented the callers who 
have to be “launched.” Mr. Longfellow 
originated a courteous means of this 
launching by inviting the caller whose zeal 
exceeded his discretion to come out on 
the piazza with him to see the view, and 
once out it was easier for him to go than 
to again enter the house. 

—A writer in the Boston “ Herald” 
Says that when Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton, who knows Thomas Hardy very 
well, was asked whether Hardy was as 
cynical about women as his “Group of 
Noble Dames” would imply, she replied : 
“ But he doesn’t think that he is cynical. 
He thinks that he is photographic. I know 
ro man who likes women better, and there 
is nothing that a woman could possibly do 
that would seem to him wrong.” 

—The author of “ Yorkshire Folk Talk” 
tells an amusing story of an English bish- 
Op’s strugglesto master the Welsh tongue. 
He had been appointed to the Welsh see 
of St. David, and, on taking up his abode 
in Wales, engaged a native Welsh scholar 
to give him instruction in the language 
The pronunciation. and especially the //, 
bothered the bishop, and the Welshman 
was almost at his wits’ end to explain the 
lingual process by which the formidable 
sound was to be uttered. At last a bright 
thought struck him, and, being very ob- 
Sequious in manner, he thus addressed the 
bishop: “ Your lordship must please put 
your episcopal tongue to the roof of your 
apostolic mouth, and then hiss like a 
goose,” 
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Department 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


Having completed our Semi-annual In- 
ventory, and desiring to make room for 
New Fall Stock, we shall commence on 
Tuesday morning, July 5, a Special Sale 
of Summer Silks, as follows: 

One lot Real India Lyons printed 24- 
inch Silks, at 60 cents per yard; reduced 
from $1.00. 

One lot, including Jardiniere and Chame- 
leon effects, changeable and iridescent 
grounds, in choice designs and colorings, 
at 75 cents per yard; formerly $1.25 and 
$1.50. 

One line of Taffetas Raye and Change- 
able Surah Grounds, with Damas designs, 
at 75 cents per yard; former prices $1.00 
and $1.25. 

Our regular customers and strangers 
in the city should not fail to examine 
these exceptional values. 


James McCreery& Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


SEASIDE PROPERTY 


About 250 Acres of Incomparable Jersey Coast 
Property, high and healthy, Three Water Fronts; 
excellent improvements. To party with half-million 
a large profit can be demonstrated. Principals ad- 
dress P. O. Box 258, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 

I2mo. $1.25. 

UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 

WHERE. ti2mo. $1.25. 

MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 

Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
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Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft § 
$5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
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regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal termsto Teachers. SPANISH 
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196 SUMMER Staexzer BOSTON ITAL 
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Recreation Department of The Christan Unton 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Books on Travel 


7 E shall be glad to furnish to any appli- 
cant, postage prepaid, at the pub- 
lisher’s price, any book published in 
the world on the subject of travel, 
exploration, or adventure. What- 
ever is published in this country can 
usually be supplied by return mail. Books published 
abroad will be forwarded as promptly as possible. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 


Adirondack Mountains, The, A Description of. 
Issued by the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad. 

Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. The Prospect House 
and Surroundings. 

Budds Lake, N. J., A Description of. Also Hata- 
kawanna Inn and Surroundings. 

Casco Bay, Portland, Me., The Island and Shore 
Gems of. Issued by the Portland and Boston 
Steam Packet Co. 

Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., All About. 
Erie Railroad. 

Chatham, Mass. Hotel Chatham and Surround- 


Issued by the 


ings. 

Dennis (Cape Cod), Mass. The Nobscussett and 
Surroundings. 

Delaware Water Gap, Pa. A Description of the 
River Farm-House and Surroundings. 

Lake Region of Central New York, Reached via the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 

Manitou Springs, Colorado: The Gem of the Rock- 
ies and its Attractions. A Brief Description of 
this Resort, its Attractions for the Tourist, and 
Advantages for the Invalid. Compliments of 
the Barker Hotel. 

Manitou Springs, Colorado. The Ruxton and Sur- 
roundings; also giving Points of Interest and 
Distances trom Hotel Ruxton. 

Minneapolis. Minn. A Description of the Seventh 
Annual Industrial Exposition. Opens August 
31; closes September 24 


New Jersey. A Guide-Book to the Resorts on the | 


Reading Railroad System. The Road to Health, 
Home, and Happiness. 

Summer Excursion Routes and Catskill Mountain 
Resorts. Season of 1892. Issued by the Hudson 
River Day Line. 

Summer Days on the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers. 
Issued by the Star-Cole and Red Star Lines 
Steamers. 

York Harbor, Me. Hotel Albracca and Surround- 
ings. 


Why Not Spend the Summer at Halifax ? 


This picturesque and beautiful city is fast gaining 
popularity among the people of the United States 
as a charming place in which to spend the sum- 
mer vacation. It is situated on high ground, its 
unusually perfect drainage making it at the start a 
desirable health resort. The air is of the purest 
degree, coming from the broad ocean, laden 
with a freshness which immediately imparts new 
life and energy. he fine Plant Line steamer 
Olivette and the Canada and Atlantic Steamship 
Company’s steamer Halifax make tri-weekly trips 
from Boston. and afford the traveler just enough of 
an ocean voyage to make it delightful. hese 
steamers are htted up inthe finest possible manner, 
being equipped throughout with perfect accommoda- 
tions for ease and comfort. he service is unsur- 

assed, while the table is all that one could ask. 

nly one night is spent at sea, which is a great sav- 
ing of time over otner lines, and the scenery along 
the picturesque coast 1s thoroughly enjoyed the tol- 
lowing day. Halifax is well equipped with hotel 
accommodations. The best of these hotels are the 
Halifax and Queen’s, which are up most com- 
fortable and are noted for the entellence of their 
cuisine. They can accommodate respectively about 
three hundred guests, and the proprietors are con- 
stantly on the lookout for opportunities to make the 
stay of guests enjoyable. here are innumer- 
able paces to visit about the city, among which are 
noted drives through a seemingly natural park, 
around fortifications overlooking the magnificent 
harbor and the famous Northwest Arm. The pub 
lic garden of Halifax is one of the particular features 
of interest on account of the varied and peculiar 
desig s of floral displays. Visitors are impres 
with the cordial reception and hospitality which is 
invariably extended, and all come away feeling 
amply repaid for the time spent there. Within 
a short distance of the docks excellent fishing 
can be found, while the in and lakes are full of the 

amest fresh fish. Would it not be a good pian 

or you to visit Halifax, the land of Areadia, and 


en jov for yourself the healthful rest which the place 
affords? 


Had Faith in the Limited 


FROM NEW YORK TO A CHICAGO COURT-ROOM 
IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 


(Philadelphia Record, June 29, 1892.) 

The perfection to which the art of railroading has 
been carried in these days had a striking illustration 
last week in the case of a prominent New York 
lawyer, who was a passenger on the Chicago Limited 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. He had an impor- 
tant suit pending in the United States Court of 
Chicago, which was to be [called at 10 o’clock on 
Tuesday morning. It was absolutely essential that 
he should be there on time, but on account of a pres- 
sure of business he could not leave New York before 
Sunday. The alternative was then offered him of 


in 
would fand him in Chicago at 9:45 on Tuesday 
morning. | 

The consequences might possibly be serious if the 
Limited should be late in reaching but, 
trusting to its well-earned reputation for being al 
ways on time, the New Yorker deci to take it 
and run the risk. The result showed that his confi- 
dence was not misplaced. Exactly at 9:45 en Tues- 
day morning the Limited rolled into the Union Sta- 
tion at Chicago. grmoing into a cab with his wife 
the lawyer was driven straight to the temple o 
justice, where Judge Gresham presided. He reached 
it in eight minutes. and a few moments later was in 
the court-room. The Court opened promptly at ten 
o’clock, ani his case was called first un the list. 

Just twenty-four hours after leaving New York he 
was addressing the court in Chicago, feeling as fresh 
and vigorous after his luxurious trip as if he had 
just come from his own home. It might add to the 
story to say that after concluding his argument he 
tovk another train back to New York and was in 
court there on Wednesday as usual, but he didn’t. 
Hestayedin Chicago to see the Democratic Conven- 
tion, and came back at his leisure. 


Sea-Bathing One Thousand Miles from the 
Sea, at Garficld Beach 

The famous health resort, Garfield Beach, on 
Great Salt Lake, eighteen miles trom Salt Lake 
City, is reached via the Union Pacific, ** he UOver- 
land Route,” and is now open. 

This is the only real sand beach on Great Salt 
Lake, and is one of the finest bathing and pieasure 
resorts in the West. 

For comeunts description of Garfield Beach and 
Great Salt Lake send to E. L. Lomax, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, Omaha, for corgies cf 
“Sights and Scenes in Utah,’ or “A Glimpse of 
Great Salt Lake.” 


The Earth is Shrinking 

Sir Edwin Arnold, in one of his recent letters, 
says: “ This world we live in is becoming sadly 
monotonous as it shrinks yesr by year to smaller 
and smaller dimensions und-r the rapid movement 
provided by limited passenger trains and swift ocean 
steamships.”’ 

The New York Central, by the introduction of its 
Empire State Express, has perhaps to a greater 
degree than any other force on this continent aided 
this shrinking process. It is now possible, by taking 
this fastest train in the world, to breakfast leisurely 
at sour home or hotel in New York, and dine in 
Buffalo or Niagara Falls, almost 450 miles away, at 
your usual hour. 


Appletons’ Guide-Books 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Summer 
Resorts. With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Rail- 
road Fares, etc. New edition, revised to date. 50 

_ cents. At all bookstores. 

Appletones’ Canadian Guide-Book. Parr II., 
WESTERN CANADA—1. From OT! AWA AND 
MONTREAL TO THE PaciFic Ockan. (A compan- 
ion volume to Part I., EAstTeRN CANADA.) With 
numerous Maps and Illustrations. By Ernest 
SOLL. Flexible cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 

Appletuns’ tieveral Guide to the United 
States. With numerous Maps and _ Illustrations. 
New edition, revised to date. 12mo. Flexible mo 
rocco, with tuck, $2.50. Part I., separately, New 
ENGLAND AXKD STatTes AND CANADA, 
cloth, $:.25. Part SourHeRN AND WesTERN 
Statss, cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town_ of [nn bruck, T yrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with ary. Bracing imate. 

HOTEL, IROL, 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine; modern conveniences. Charming Excursions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 


trated pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


Italy 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venic nd favorably kn Americans, has 
been refitted. It offers well warmed and 


are moderate and include servants’ fees. 

AMERICAN HOTELS SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing South California sent on 
sequest by ne G. FAY & SON. 


HOTEL RAMONA 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


request BARNETT, Proprietor. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN FALLS, COLORADO 


Illustrated paper describing Green Mt. Falls in the Heart 
of the ockies sent free. Address |. J. WWQDWURTH, 


MANITOU, Colorado 


At the foot of Pike’s Peak. Send for circular 
T. BLAKE. Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


NEW HAVEN 


has unusual attractions in its parks, and drives to the 
shore. Moseley s New Haven House offers rooms 
and board by the wé@@k during the months of d uly and 


Kentucky 


OCK CASTLE SPRINGS.—Home comforts in 

the vary heart of the Kentucky mount-ins. A model 

family resort for health and pleasure. Circulars. Capacity, 
200. F. J. CAMPBELL, Manager. 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
sYSTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


THE NORTHFIELD 


East Northfield, - #£=Mass. 


FIFTH SEASON. 
_. Jupe 8 to September 25. 

A delightful Summer Home in owe of the most 
beautiful of old New England towns. Send for illus 
trated bouk'et, ** The Northfield ”’ 

AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager. 


New Hampshire 
CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives; mountain and 
intervale scenery. Reduced rates for June. Trout 
ing. J. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’rs. 


THE WAUMBEK 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. 


Open July, August, and September. 
Through parlor-cars from Ne # York and on, A 
Lakewood, N. J., until June ro. 
LUMER & PORTER, Managers. 
Also managers Laurel House and Laurel-io-the- Pines, 
Lakewood, N., |. 


GLEN-HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Opens Saturday, June 25 
CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, - 


Proprietor 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
f , taking a Sunday afternoon train and spending two 
[ nights on the road, or of waiting until Monda 
| 
} 

| 

prompt attention. SETH H. MOsELEY. 
| 
| 
| 
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New Hampshire 


N.H.—Meuntain Home House. 
located near all the points of interest in 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region, 
Opens June 20 


For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 


New Jersey 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA, New Jersey. 


The Norwood, Opens june 2 25 
Miss A. E. ODGERS, of Clifton Cottage, Lakewood. 


THE ENGLEWOOD 


FORMERLY THE ENGLEWOOD HOUSE, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


Remodeled. refurnished throughout ; every modern im- 
vement; sanitary arrangements 
ng ha hall; new veranda; fine s e,'lawn, tennis-court, 
etc.; 30 minutes from New York rT 'N R. N. 
foot of 23d and Chambers Sts. A. A. NEAL, "Manager. 


corner of Monmouth Avenue and 7h St. E. HARRIS. 


OCEAN GROVE, N. J. “orec” 


Near the sea. Excellent table. 
MOKROW, DAY & CO, Proprietors. 


The Summerfield 
One door from the Ucean. l rates June and Se 
rs. PHIL BURNE 


New York 


LUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Blue_Moun- 
tain Lake, N. TYLER 


rietor. F nett view of Lakes and Mountains in 
ADI RONDAC ting and fishing. Free 

Send f or circulars. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N. 
nderson House, located near ail points of inter- 
est. A new house, open June 15. eatalit 
o guests. Prices or 
J. H ANDERSON. 


COUNTRY BOARD 
At farmer's house located two miles gon Cambridge and 
five miles from Lake I auderdale. od shade, pleasant 
healthful locality ; sleeping-rooms. 
gent the place for persons desiring rest and quiet. Ac- 


ations for pores and ee rriage. For terms and 
particulars address J. P. U. Box 278, Cambridge, 
ashington County, N. Hy 


The Bie Summer Resorts 


If you are intending to make a tour of some of the 
great summer hotels, the Recreation Department 
will send you the pamphlets issued by any of them 
and full information as to routes, etc. The service 
is free. Address 

Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


° ° Beatrice, Neb., Nov, 6th, 1891.—About the middle of August 
ciatica the writer was prostrited with an acute attack of Sciatica. For 
two months was scarcely abl- to walk across the room without 
- assistance; the pain wae intolerable. The usual remedies only 
pave temporarv relicf; became about discouraged. A friend who 
visit.d and been treated for rheumatism at Excelsior Springs 
romp yY ure advised me to give the watersatria!. Did so, remaining at T 
Elms sixteea days, drinking the Sulpho-Saline and Regent 
Waters, taking hot salt sulphur bathsdaily. In one week the pain 
subsided; from that time on have improved rapidly, ¢ iuing + — every day. Walked about the town and over the 
surrounding hills of Excelsior S rings. Am convinced ersons afflicted with avy type of rheumatism will 
greatly benefited, if not completely cured, by the waters rs xcelsior Springs. Scarczly can too much be said in 
praise of the waters, The Eims, cad their delightful sur- 


a (Signed) FRANK BARCLAY, Sr. Excelsior Springs 


Write for illustrated pamphlet descriptive of THE : : 
E1.MS—capacity five hundred guests One of the Ask for M 
most charming all-year-round resorts in America. the Bottled Waters issouf4rli 
Address Excelsior Springs Company, 


The Grandest Scenery, Greatest Health and Pleasure Resort 
| ON THE CONTINENT. 


Unsurpassed Cuisine. 
Wonderful Glen Springs. 


W. W. Swansbourne, of the Boston Symphony 
leader of Orchestra. 


OPEN JUNE 25th 
Telegraph and Post Office in House. 
For further information and circulars address C. R. MILLIKEN, Prop. 


East End of the famous town of atte Grand 
center of all the White Mountain attractions. The 
lewood Hotel 


resort of health Map 


pens July 6th. Ma th. 
Furnished Cottages. Send for illustrated Brochure to AINST te & WEBSTER Managers, 
0. 62 Boylston Street, Boston. Also of Hotel San Marco, St. Augustine, F 


New York New York 


ANNER HOUSE. A charmingly located family 
hotel the ks. Elevation more than 


2. feet. Send for c rculars to 
& KIRBY N. Y. 


moderate. For address 
GEO. A. FERRI», Cleverdale, N. Y. 


Highland Pines Sanitarium 


A restful home among the hillside pines for treat nent of 
chrunic invalids. Elevation 1,400fect Beautiful 
from piazza New convenient to ine pity. 

dress Dr. MARK DY, Corning, 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE 


Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y. 
Modern im ts, beautiful and b 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under th of experienced physicians, offers 
excepti 2 advan vantages ges and attractions to those who are 
seeking health or rest 


n in the midst of a wordiend pack, 
On line Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R., 


between New York and Buffalo. 
or illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. ¥ 
( Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


HOTEL AND CAVE HOU 


circulars. 


THE CATSKILLS 
Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N.Y. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 25th 

ctric belis, elevator, steam heat, gas, moders 

Imp rovements For address S. H. SCRIP- 
anager. House now open for inspection. 


ADIRONDACKS. Roope Valley. THE MEADOWS Beautifullocation ; large rooms: 


well-shaded grounds; conven- 
ing a restful vacation will find a home such as they have in | ient to the village, Terms reasonable 
vain been looking for these | years. ihe proprietor M. C. EDDY, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
conducting parties personaly 


devotes much of his time to 
to the points of interest in this marvelous region 


cular written by guests. Terms, $8 and $10 per week OODLAWN COTTAGE, Saratoga Surings, 
Address as above. High, N. iy Fo 
i Open t 


View Farm House. 
resort; 1 miles from 
ountain Railroad; fine views. y srouncs: OUNTAIN REST, Shandaken Notch, 
fresh from farm, terme feason for | Western Catskills.—For ladies only, Has re- 
ustrated circular. opened for its third season. Referencesrequired. Term 
five dollars week. Address SISTER GEJDRGE 
Shandaken, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Lake Minnewaska 
MOUNTAIN HOUSES FETHERS’ HOTEL 


ARON N. Y. 
nsurpassed. pecially | Terms, Send for circulars. 


RED H. SMILE 
WANTED 


Minnewaska, Ulster N., 


y summer resort ; railroad and felear 


tions; terms on application. S J. VO 


HE ALBEE ARLE, opp. The Windsor.—One mer boarders in a new brick temperance hotel; 
ge th noke accommoda- 
pencer, N. Y. 


ntments. to 1 per day ; $10 per weeku 
. J. Riggs, S. Broadway. Saratoga Springs. N 


AUESTIS HOUSE} Sis, 


This new and pped open 
The most family hotel in Sarat with nied “by elect Heated 
cuisine. from June to Novem- n fires. Two hundred rooms. 
ber. day. Special, jy to pasties and families by week 
rop. season. or 
W. B. HUESTIS, P INGLEHAR RT & HADCOCK, Proprietors. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium | 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


popular reso recreation ERer-OLASS board and accommodations at a_pri- 
year. fire- ate house situated in Westport, N. Y., on the shore 
I sun-parlor and promenade on the ‘veel. Sui ites of | of the beautiful Lake Champlain. Terms pper week, #7 sy: °F 
fone with private baths. Croquet, Lawn-tennis, etc. Address S$. T. NORTHU Westport, x Co 


r. page. 
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North Carolina 


Cloudland Hotel 


of Roan 6 04 feet above sea-level The great 
southern resor y fever.”” Average tem gloud 
most scenery and magnificent 


beautiful = in 
Cloudlan O., 'N. Cc. 


Oregon 


TLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
a most. complete and elegant hotels in this 


Pennsylvania 


THE CENTRAL, Delaware Water ter Gap, Pa. 


A first class family hotel, convenient to railroad 


ok i interest 
Delaware River, and points interest nik 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
es 
veoma; shady lawns: livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 
Delaware 


‘The Kittatinny ” water Gap, Pa 


Will open June 28th. ~_ nearly double and 

rely located het gest, best appoint: and most 
otei in e cliaware 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE. Open May to 
on Spur of Biue Ridge, between 
ware Water Gap and Stroudsburg ; elevation 1, 300 feet; 


cated by steam: 


Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 

Opens June 2s. Situated on BELLEVUE AV., the 
mo-t ASK art of this famous watering-p 
adjoining the C it its guests an oppor- 

the tinctiv ure 
tunity of seein R NEWPORT 
not found elsewhere in the p a NP - 
illustra'ed hiet, NEWPOR of 

R., ; 
PORT RD EVERETT HOUSE, 
NEW YORK 


Watch Hill, R. I. 


SEASON OF 1892 


PLIMPTON HOUSE AND ANNEXES 


OPENS MAY 20 
SPECIAL RATES UNTIL JULY 1 


Write for Circular to WILLIAM HILL. 


West Virginia 


SUNWIT HOUSE. 


Opened June 15. Send for circular and terms. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va. 


Grand Central Hotel 


And Cottages now open for the season. Elevation 
2,000 fect above the level of the sea. Vase ed Sum- 
mer‘ limate. Accommodations first-c plendid rail- 
road service. Elegaut vestibule trains. 

Fc r information i inquire at of ( Ohio Railway, 
362 Brvadway, or LE, Superintendent. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Furnished house to rent for the summer: 14 rooms, also 
cellar, hed, stabi-; fine situation on Crystal Lake, five 
miles trom Conway, H.; elegant shade trees and 
fresh the farm if cesired; rent 
orthe season. Apply to 

aly 5:50 for the ANSAN, Eaton, N. H. 


TRAVEL 
NOVA SCOTIA 


The fast and commodious steamers of the Yarmouth S. S. 
Co. (limited) leave Lewis Wharf, Boston, for Yarmouth, 

S., every Tuesday and Friday at 12 M., connecting at 
Yarmouth for all R? arts ot Nova Scotia: returning, leave 
Yarmouth every Wednesday and aturday evening after 
the arrival of the express train from Halifax. For tickets, 
staterooms, and 49 information, apply to 

J. F. SPINNEY, Agent, Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


Islands of Lake Erie 


Put-in Ray, Kelly’s and Middle Bass I«Jands 
in ily atQ9 am. For descriptive an 


A. W. Cotton, Gen. Man , Toledo, 


Cac SPRINGS, AND SEASHORE 


Old Point Comfort, Virginia 
Natural B 
shen : the White S hur, Hot, 
Healin 


ock 
Ch Chalybeaie, Old 
Suiphur, ape Red 
ulphur rin and ma 
SSROUT nia Mountain — | 
s are located 
on or near the Chesapeake & Ohio Rai way, and are 
paced in from twelve to fourteen hours’ ride from New 
York, through the grandest scenery east of the Rock 
Mountains. e J mangurated May 1sth, 1892, 
complete and incompara 
The tamous F FeV. Limited is a vestibuled chain of 
eplendor amoker to rear sleeper, and challenges com- 
posite car, day coach, Gining-coy and Pull- 
man run between New York and Cincinnati; 
and Pullman sleepers between Av 1 and Louis- 
ville, — O'd Point Comiortand Cincinnati. Entire train 
lighted with electricity and dining-car ventilated with elec- 
fans. Leaves New York, PM. ; 
y,and passes the stations 6:00 and 
AM Cincinnati 6:26 P 
The “ Cincinnati ” leaves Washington at 
2:00 P.M., and passes the Springs stations between 6 
[00 PM,arriving Cincinnati 8:10 a.m. A solid, 
vestibuled, newly equipped, electric- 
sleepers onnects in rat on. 
ton, with Penns R. R. t New Yor 
8:00 A.M., Phila 10:20 M. 12:40 
P.M., OD week 
The mountains Virginia are romantic, historic, pic- 
turesque. The beautiful is everywhere, the wine 
life in- the baimy air. ealth and pleasure teekers wi 
find the Springs region of the. Alieghanies an earthly 


For summer folders and generiptive pamphlets address 
Recreation De ment of this pape 
tickets, gage-ch-cks, sleeping-car reservations, 
apply to, to Offices in New 
York iphia, and pe hy or the following 
Chesa x hio 388 
VORK: Frank McConnell, 


WASHINGTON: 1421 and 513 Penn. Ave., and 

B & P.Station: Geo M. Bond, Passenger Agent. 
incinnat? Ohio. Washinaten, 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool! 


United *tates and Royal Mail Steamers 


“City of Paris” avd “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH. 


City of Giy'of Be 
ity of ch 4.770 Tons. 


These wagatmians Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
= regularity and rapidity of their passage across the 

tlantic. 

‘the Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least rceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, | .ibraries, 
Karber’s “hop. Bath-rooms, etc , provided All these 
Steamers are fitted with the klectric 1 ight, and the Ser- 
vice, lable, and Accommodation throughout are urisur- 


ed. 

»Round- -trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is availa »le, if desired, by the Red Star 
Autwerp tv New York or Phita 
oe 

t Or RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply to 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 

GENERAL AGENTS 
6 Bow.inc Green, New \ ork 
WALNUT , Philadelphia 
2 SouTu CLARK St., Chicago. 


NOTHING LIKE IT 


— 

1S what you hear everybody exclaim who 
has ever spent a holiday in EASTE®N 
NOVA SCOTIA or CAPE BRE:ON. 
Nev r traveled with such comfcrt in my 
life, is what all s._y who make the journey 
via the Canada-Atlantic and Plant Line 
Steamers, HALIFAX and OLAIVETTIE, 
which sail trom the north side of Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, every TUESDAY, THURS- 
DAY, and SATURDAY at noon, making 
connections for all pwi:ts as above; also 
to P. E. Island and Newfoundland. No 
bother; b ggage checked through. Only 
one night at sea. Send for rates, folders 
and weekly illustrated paper to J. D. 
HASHAGEN, East. Agent; FRED ROUB- 
LIN, Trav. Pass. Agent, 26: Broadway, 
New York; or to RICHARDSON & BAR- 
NARD, Agents, Lewis Wharf, Boston. 
Artists who visit Eastern Nova Scotia aid 
Cave Breton declare that the scenery is as 
fine as that of Swi.zerland, and the skies rival 
the Italian. Better g» this summer and find 
out for yourself that th: re is nothing like it 


ON THE CONTINENT 


Maine Steamship Company 


The only direct line to Cottage City, Ma-s., and Port- 
land, Me.. connecting at Portland with all railroad and 
ste-mship lines fc for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 
Springs, hite Mounteins, and a tern summer re- 
sorts. Steamers sail every Mond day, Wednesday, and _ 
urday at 5 P.M., from Pier nf East ‘River, foot of Market 
Street, New York. Fe F oF a ormation apply to 


HALL, Agent, at the pier. 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to 
San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 
route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
providing completely equipped 
berths at a nominal price, are 
also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent 


tion, o 
Gen’l Pass’ r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & b 
F. N.S. 1-92. HICAGO. TL 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 


Lake Region 


GOGEBIC LAKE and other health and fishing resorts 
ocated in the PINE FORESTS of the North. 

For Map and Guide Book write to C. L. RYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western R’y; Milwaukee. Wis. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


teamers leave Pir 24 N. R,, foot of Franklin St., f 
ranstons. West Poist, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishki 
nding, and week days, 5 P.M.: Sundays, A.M, 


PAISLEY’S, 


397 6th Ave. 
Bet. 24th and 25th Streets, New York 


Summer Shoes, 
Latest Styles, 


Russia Leather, 
Russet, etc. 
for 


Tennis, Boating, Seaside, 
and Mountain Wear, 


at 
Popular Prices. 


Send for catalogue. All prepaid purchases of 
and upward delivered free within 50 wniten, 


BUSINESS 


Bicycle Dealer: —A bicycle will be better 
for you than a horse. It duesn’t eat 

Frugal Merchant :—(not entirely 
— No, it won’t eat anything, but I’m afrai 
it’ll give me a thundering big appetite. —CAz- 
cago Tribune. 
The moral is yours —so’s a Colum- 
bia bicycle— Business men, the 
Pope Mfg. Co. offer you health and 
happiness, clear headedness, reno- 
vated money-making brains — 221 
Columbus Ave., Boston. 


| 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New Yor, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN'’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 
Catirornia, Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch). 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BoYSs 
preperation for college in . of the most 
pealthful Southern References: 
aay pwient ew Haven; Pres. F. A. ‘A. Walker, Boston ; 
ev. E. Hale, B Reston Abbott 
Address 


S. Thacher goth 
Phacher (A B. L B., 
), 136 Lexington Ave., ., during: July and Aug 


Connecticut, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE. Home 
School for Girls. Coll preparation under 
teachers. Exce home advantages. 


sarte system of exercise 
MARY STORER, Principal. 


Connecticut, Fairfield. 
OME AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
Attractive home; firm discipline; individual 


attention. Boys mM 10 Principal. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
oO circular tells w 
ora boy my on of character 


first with us. open her. ov 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS. (Yale, "69). 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 
67th year cf Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa- 
ration for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. Gym- 
nasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford (in the suburés). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for cea Si study, and 


health. Terms, $590 to 600 Reo 
ARA J. SMIT ~ 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
PSON SEMINARY 
For Boys and Young Men. 
References: President Dwight, Yale University; Rev. 
T. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn. For other references or 
information inquire of Rev. HENRY UPSON, Principal. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 
Twentieth vear. Primary, intermediate, and 
college preparatory courses. Careful attention to m 
and manners. New buildings, steam heat, incandescent 
light, gymnasium. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough work in English branches, Latin, 


k, and French. Coll re tory. All the com- 
noma. to Box 2 . S. Griswold. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ISS LOW’'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


last Wednesday in September. Circulars sent on 
Miss Miss HEYWOOD. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE. Ranks 
with the best inthe country. Open all the vear. 
Both sexes. Departments of Bookkeeping Banking, 
Penmanship, Shorthand. Typewriting, ' elegraphy Archi- 
tecture, German, and Engl MerriLt, Pres'’t. 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
Advent term cig hteenth Sept. 21, 1892. 
The Rev. FRAN ts RD Pa A., Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Princi 


Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home 
School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and 
Smith receive its pupiis on certificate. An excellent corps 


of teach re, each a specialist in her own department. 
erms, $3s0to$so0o. Miss J.S S. WILLIAM . Prin. 


GeRrMAny, Berlin. 
A Mage HOME SCHOOL offers to young 
ladies wishing to study abroad the best masters 
in German, French, and Music, with home care, training, 
and chaperonage. watchful regard to health gymnastics, 
etc. Vacation trips to Russia, the North Cape, and 
ferent of Germany 
incipal, Mrs. "Mary B. Willard, refers by per- 
oa. to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, New York, and the 
onorable Wm. Walter Phelps, U. S. Minister tu Ger 
many. B-r Address for circular 
Miss RUBY I. GiLBERT, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL 
University-Preparatory. 
icago,. Illinois. Young dies an 
ic 
HE LORING Scuoot. 2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An En and Classical School Girls. 
ua t 
es pe eges. Fits for We ey. 


-class in rticular 
every PT. POYNTER. 


Established 1876.) 
d Children. 


For fur- 


Marne, Waterford. 
[a SEMINARY for Young Ladies 


Reopens Sept. 7. Terms moderate 
Miss H. E. DOUGLASS. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


HE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 
The next session will begin September : 9. 
Programs and application blanks will be furnished 
upon request, addressed to 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
M*® W. F. SCHOOL 


YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 21, 1802. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Begins its sixty-fourth year Sept. 15, offering 
enlarged opportunities, with superier_ accommodations ia 
its new an improved buildin While continuing its 
finishing course of studies, a wider scope will iven to 
the special course fcr fitting girls for college. ress 


Miss PHILENA McKEEN, or 
Miss LAURA WATSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 
HE COMMONWEALTH AVENUESCHOOL 
(For Girls) 
Location unsurpassed. Full corps of Teachers and Pro- 
fessors. Su on advantages in Modern guages, 


Music. and Home pupils striety limited 
The Misses GILMAN, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, :7 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR reopens Oct. Refer- 

Re. 


Rt. Rev. Phillips Broo r, Pres. 
echnology, Boston; Mrs. assiz, ambridge. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACH Boston, 1:0 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 5. For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


Springfield. 
SHBY HALL 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
yaar HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


EDWARD A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUsETTS, West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co. 
OWARD SEMINARY 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls ; pleasant surroundings; home care ; number limited. 
Advantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training, 
(ooking. Diploma awarded for graduation from a regu- 

course. Send circular to 


LARD, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY 
One of the best academic and classical schools 
in New England. $200, one-haf in advance and re- 
mainder Jan. 15th, will cover ordinary tuition, with b» 
the year, beginning Au August asst. Send for catulogue 
R . NEWHALL, A M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY 
37th year. Pere mm Scientific, Business, Pre- 


De Strict Discipl 
perstory Depts. base 


Home 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL 
Miss Kimball's School for Girls. Wide-awake, 


thorough, progressive Send for illustrated circular. 


Micuican, Orchard Lake. 
thorou equl oO e Preparato 
School, abreast the Eastern 
mies. ‘Catalogue sent upon application. 


Miussourt, St Louis, 28:2 and 2814 Locust St. 
HALL, Day and School for 
Girls. Alldepartments. aratory. 


Principals: Miss C. G. Shepard, Miss M. athews. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
VY HALL. Home and College-preparatory Schoo) 
I for oe Ladies. Established 1861. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL Principal. 
Bridgeton, WN. J. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES 
Mrs. Westcott’s Boarding School for Young 
Ladies. Gymnasium. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 


ORDENTOWN (N. J.) COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN AND —. Re- 
opens September 21, 18902. Address for Catal 
Mrs. GERTRUDE G. BOWEN, M.L.A., t. 
New Jersey, Bordentown. 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
Bordentown, N. J. 
A Home and Day pees for Girls. Beautiful location on 
the bluffs of the Dela Coll ae preparation, and 
general courses, Der 
PRINCIPALS. 


New Jerssy, Englewood. 
Dw SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Englewood, 
J.. Pleasant home, finest educational ad- 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
e ns Sept. 22 reparation for college a specialty. 
Pupils admitted to Vasnals Wellesley. and Smith on cer- 


tificate. 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A.B. 


preparation 
. Creicutow. Ercan W. Farrar. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON. Successo 
Miss Abby H. a HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL. ‘FOR GIR 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS will reopen October 3, 1892. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be sitelved. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—For Girls.) 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


District or Washington. 
T. VERNON SEMINARY 
Washington, D. C. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls. Eighteenth year ovens October 4, 1892. 
New buildings, perfectly equipped for health and com- 
fort; steam heat, passenger elevator. perfect sanitation. 
Special advantages in Literature, Modern Languages, 
and Music. 
For circulars apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


District or Cotumara, Washingt 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of High 


Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
t advantages in modern languages and in fine arts. 
For catalogue address the 


WM. D. CABELL. 


C 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


New Jersey, Freehold. 


OYS fit for College or Business 
Freehold N. J. 


Write for catalogue. 


New Jerssy, Lawrenceville. 
SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN Foundation. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New Jersey, Montclair, 770 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONICLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business preparation. Cadets live 


es, enjoying Christin influ -nces and avoiding =e 


in cot 
itury life. J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., 


evils ot 


Twenty-five bo pre repared for ce 
, or business. All the advantages of f 
best mental and trainin uildings 
truct seven 
pew, and constructed GARLAND, Master 
MASSACHUS8TTS, Easthampton 
ILLISTON SEMINARY p or 
heated by steam 


Add 
v. WM. 


MASSACHUSBTTS, Montvale. 

SHLEY HALL. Home School for Young 

Ladies and Little Girls. Music, Art, Lan- 
and thoroug 


h tion for Colle 
— LETEMORE. 


New Jerssy, Mount Holly. 
HOLLY (N. ACADEMY FOR 
BOYS Healthtul, helpful, homelike. Edu- 
cation with formation of character. Catalogues. (Sum- 
mer Sengica. ») Fall term opens Sept. 13 
Rev. J. J. Coarse, A.M. 7) Principal. 


New Jersey, Newark, s4 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 
sent on application. 


A School for Young Ledies 
Reopens Sept. 22d. Complete College Preparatory 
course. Advanced courses in History and Literature, 
Music and Art. Miss DIXON, B.A. (Wellesicy), Miss 
LILIAN DIXON, Prine pals. 
Ch I | 
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New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 


UTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. Founded 17t6. 


E R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 
New Jersey, Lakewood. 
HE MIsSES FARRINGTON 
HE OAKS 
October Fifth. akewood, New Jersey. 


New Jersey, Orange, Mountain Station. 
RS. J]. V. N DORR’'S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Fifteen pupils ad- 
mitted intothe tamily Homecare combined with thorough 
school work. College preparation. Healthful, snrestive 
location, fifty minutes from New York. 


New Jersey. Plainfieid. 
ARNED ACADEMY. A Select School for 25 
Boys. Pleasant home. Thorough instruction. 
Prepares for coll ge. E. N. HARNED, Prin. 


New Jerssy, Summit. 
ISSM. M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
Boarding and Day School. Instruction thor- 
ough in every epartment; terms reasonable; location 
not surpassed. Send tor circular, M. M. Hunt. 


New Jersex, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys backward in their studies. Only 7. 


boarding pupils. Terms, $ 
extras. EDWAkKD ONTANTE: Master 


New York, Aurora. 
AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 


or ALFRED K MCALPINE M +} Principals. 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Stud iy. 
Location beautiful and healthful. New Building wi 
Modern Im Session begiis September, : 21, 
1892. Send for Catalogue. E. S. Frisser, Pres. 


New York, Havana. 
Ces ACADEMY. Fall term begins . 6th. 
Health, Home, Education. Prepares or the 
best colleges, "and rrov-des and art dor 
eral an special courses of study, medic, 2 
further information write to the Principal, A 


New York, Suspension Bridge, Niagara Falls. 


hool under the mili 
rogressive sc u m 
tem. A fitting Well equipped; 


$4004 9S". LD HEBER COE, President. 


New Yorx, Jamaica, L. I. 
N.ON HALL sEMINSRY. Seventy-sixth 
begjes Sept. 22, »892. A school for girls, 


ten miles from ew ‘or 
Miss Ss. A. HUNTTING, Principal. 


New York, Newhurg. 
HE MIsSES MACKIE’S 
' SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-seventh year will begin September 22. 


New York, Newburgh. 


N 
o rooms Ke or Ss no RY or. 
4 HENRY W. SIGLAR. 


New York, Syracuse, seg James Street. 
MISSES GOODVYEAR’S BOARDING 
a FOR GIRLS. under the direction of 
and Mr. Walter A. Kurlingame, will 


New York, Tarrytown on- Hudson. 
M" BULKLEY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss H. L 
Miss BULKLEY. } Principals. 


New York, Tarrytown-on- Hudson. 

_—e INSTITUTE. Prepares Boys for Col- 
lege Business. new, Gym 
io gins jrne = 

DE 1902), idress JOHN M. FUR 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 

vidual mstri ction. Special attention to col ege prepara- 
tion. Expert teachers in Cla-«sics, Mathematics and 
Sciences. Native teachers in Modern Languages. Gym- 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wuirton. A.B., 
and Lors A. BANGs. (Formetly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York, New York City, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 
ISS ANNIE BROWN'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Thirteenth year begins o> 
A third house has been added to thse already occ 
Primary, preparatory, academicdepartments. The +c 
fits for Barnard and other colleges, and for the Columbia 
and Harvard examinations tour women. 


New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to the 
Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day Schwol for 


irls. 

Established in 1816, this school continues the car ful 
training and thorough instruction in every department for 
which it ha« hitherto been so favorably known. 77th 
year begins Oct. 4 


New York, N. Y City, No. 2,127, care Christian Union. 

N EXPERIENCED INS: RUCTOR desires to 

learn of a town or city where the establishment 

of a first-class academy is ‘—— and where generous 
patronage could be secu 


New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE BROCKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Boarding and Day Schcol for Girls. The 42d 
year opens Sept. 29th. Address for circulars 
138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
ACKER BOARD:NG DEPARTMENT 
Mrs. U. B, DYESAUSSURE. 
Opens Sept. zoth for Packer students and any others 
who desire to pursue special courses. Art or Music 
students also received 


New York, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY 


The forty-sopond year. For circulars address 
F. HARIT, 284 Delaware Avenue. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
(eee PLACE SCHOOL for ung ladies. 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOC Pres. 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHION SEMINARY 


Offers to young women finest advantages for culture and 
scholarship amid delightful surroundings. Sanitation per- 


fect. Address 
A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


New Claverack. 
HE CvueVERA’ K COLLEGE and Hudson 
kKiver Institute, FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
Women, will open its 39th year Sept. 19th. 
For catalogues addres 
v. A. H. FLACK, A M , President. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
ORNWALL KFEIGHTS SCHOOL 
A home-school for boys, on Storm and Moun- 


tain. Prepares fur cullege —y business. Addre 
vy CARLOS H. STONE. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, Fort Plain. 
LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE — Co edu- 
cational—Compri-es: 1. with four 
courses, Collegiate, Literary and Musical, Civil ¥ song 
ing, Scientific. 2. Fitting school for an college. 
School of Fine Arts, Music (Piano, Or: an, Violin, Voice, 
under superior foreign teachers), t locution. Art. 4. Por- 
ter School of Business Training. 5s. Military Academy. 
Officer detailed by U. (,0-ernment. limited to 150 
cadets. Armory _Alldepartments open to Cadets. 
Main Seong complete in furnishings ; elevator, steam, 
gas Campus 9% acres. Gymnasium. ‘Uverlooking Mo- 
awk Valley ept. 
PARSELL, A M., President. 


New York, Hamilton. 
OLGATE ACADEMY 
A Preparatory School of high pry. Pupils 
for “aterm or two”’ not desired. English, Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Science, and Modern nguages. Promi- 
nent Colleges receive its graduates without xaminatiun. 
Discipline for character as much as scholarshiy. Opens 
Sept. 8th, 1892. Catalogues free. 
Rev. JOHN GREENE, Ph.D., Principal. 


New York, New York City, 1961 Madison Avenue. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Primary and Aovanced work. Certificates ac- 
cepted by Wellesley and other Colleges. Delsarte Gym- 
nastics. Reopens sept. 28th. Lita V. NorTn, Prin. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
P= CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Reopens Septem- 

ber 21st. Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., 
Princi “ipals. 


New York, New York C'ty, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
Boarding and D y School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oct Primary. Acad: mic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special admitted. 


New York, New York City, 6, 8, and 10 E. 53d St. 
Sie - REED SCHOOL. Boarding and Da 
School for Cure, Primary, preparatory, col- 
legiate, and speci*l co 
Mis JULIA G McALT ISTER, Principal. 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Visitor. 
TWENTY-NINTH YEAR Bacins 4, 1892. 


New York, New York City. 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers therough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 
apply to 

Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New York, Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn. ) 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. For Young Ladies. 43d year. 
College preparation. Circulars by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, ‘A.M. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY 
57th Year. Prepares thoroughly for Coll 


the Government, Academies, and Business. Military 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Military Or- 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
LASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE 
Young ladies mav take the regular graduating 
course, or prepare ferc Ilege. Home comforts and care. 
SARAH V. H. BUTLER, Principal 


New York, Saratoga Spri-gs. 
GROVE LAD'ES’ SEMINARY 
Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Phi- 
losophy, Languages, Music, P :inting, ‘nd social 
culture. begins Se t Address 
AS, F. DOWD, *Ph. D., Pres. 


New York, Tivoli-on-Huds>n. 

SCHOOL, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location and surroundings unsurpassed. Equip- 
ment reparation hall, bowling alleys 

ation tor cou e, scien c 


New York, Utica. 
next school year begins Sep 1892. 
Applications should be made early. 


Nortu Caro.ina, Asheville. 
HE MAITLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
40 French Broad Avenue 


Reopens Monday, September 26. 
— B MAITLAND, Principal. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. for H examina- 
tions, and all Colleges for Women. 


Onto Columbus, 151 E Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
Vi CAL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
vant Literature 
Art, Oratory, Physical and ‘Social Culture. Fall term 
Sept. 29 


Onto, Gambier. 
ARCOURT PLACE SEMINARY 


For Younc LApigs AND GIRLs. 


Founded in 1887 with the object of wovidin , west of 
the Ln oe ge a school of the very hi 
of great beauty and heait Elegant 
uildin 


all receiving much larger sal- 

aries than usual in 7 Advantages of in- 
struction unequaled, it is believed, at any Church school 
for xirls in this country. 

Special courses of study for High School graduates and 
others who wish to supplement : ind previous training by 
a year or two of further study with special attention to 
manners and accomplishments, 

Course fur Graduation, planned on newlines, which 
aims, by requiring no Latin and Greek and no Mat 
matics except a Revonah practical knowledge of Arith- 

metic and ary kkeeping, for an 
extensiv: study of *nghich,. including L ang age, Litera- 
ture, History, and Biography as related:to Literature and 
History; Classic Literature studied by mcans of the 
translations; Modern taught by a native 
teacher; and best instruction given in practical “Sci-nce. 
This course meets a long-felt net d, and it has received the 
gatacactic approval of all careful educators to whom it 

en subdu itt 

A Coilege Preparatory Course, designed to 
thorough yep ration tor college as can be h Me in this 
count praduates admitted to Wellesley, Smith, a 
other olleges without examination. Our griduates who 
have — > hs College have been uniformly and remarkably 
successfu 
: Raceptional advantages in Piano and Vocal Music and 
nA 


Careful attention to eve eeatn to 
health, sornd le irning, and — ng good 
For catalogues address 
Miss ADA I. AYER, B A.., Principal. 


Onto, Gambier 
— MILITARY ACADEMY 


For Younc Men aAnp Boys. 


Sixty-ninth year. 

Completely | in 1885, with the object of 
viding, west of tne Allechani- a training-school fully 
equa to the best schoois of th he Eas 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupi's having increased more than 400 per cent. 
Pup Js paring the past from si teen States. 

Location great beaut. and hea'’thtulress. Elegant 
buildings. Montara all college graduates and teach of 
tried efficiency, Th rvugh prepsration tor college or 
sunnens. Careful supervision of health, habits, and man- 


boys carefully ar attention paid 
to the training of you nf ucted upon a strict 
military system, but, unlike - At of the miLitary sch 
de: idedly homelike. 

Weekly receptions for recreation and soci! cultivation— 
occasions of great enj wment and profit to the cadets. 
Large new mnasium and drill-hali. For illustrated 
cata e bison the Rector, 


LAWRENCE RUST, LL.D. 


Onto, Oxford. 

ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, O. 
Miss S. McKekg, Principal. Thirty- 
eighth year opens September 7. 1892. Full Academicand 
Seminary Courses, including Preparatory course for best 
Eastern Colleges. Complete courses in Music, Elocution, 
and Art. New Alumnz Hall contains Library, Labora 
tor’es, Recitation-rooms, and Art studios; steam heat, 
electric lights. Unsurpassed location. Campus, 65 acres. 

Terms $200 per year. 
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Onto, Painesville. 
LA== ERIE SEMINARV 
WOMEN 


FOR 
PAINESVILLE, ONTO. 
Early application necessary for S: ptember, 1892. 


Bethichem. 


HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LALIES 
Offers "the advantages of a Chris‘ian 
home wth the incent:ves and enthusi- 
a>m of a laree sch ‘Terms muderate. 
Send for cat ‘logue. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles from Phila.). 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 

A College for Women. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, 4 French Italian, Spa: ish, German, including 
Gothic and Old Hieh German, (Celtic, Hebrew, History, 
Political Science, Physics. hemistry Riology. lec- 
tures on Philosophy. mnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s 
apparatus complete. Fei owships (value *soo) in (reek, 
Latin, English, Wethomaties, istory, and Biology. For 

Program address as above 


PsNNSYLVANIA. Bryn Mawr 
BALDWIN'S DAY BOARDING, AND 
School Girls re- 


ns Septe 8 F la 
28 FLORENCE BALDWIN, 


PENNSYIVANIA, Carlisle. 
ETZGER INSTITUTE. A Home School for 
Girls. Prepares for College. Send tor cata- 
logue. HARRIET L. DEXTER, Prin. 


PannsyLvantia, Hollidaysburg. 


OLLIDAYSBURG, PA. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Unexcelled in location, buildings, grounds, 
and in all the requisites of a first-class school 
for girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 


Address 
Mrs. R. T. HITCHCOCK. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 28th. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


Pgewnsy' VANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia, 5128 
rmantown Ave. 
RANKLIN SCHOOL 
Established in 1885 Chartered in 1887. A School 
for Poys and Young Men, Will receive fifteen resident 
, e Annual Register with ‘full information sent 


on applic:tio». 
GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


PgeNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
M™ GORDON’'S SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
o and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 
Philadelphia. 12th year opens Sept. 21st, 1592. Fre 
Music, and Coll ge preparatory. 
Circular on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Bustleton. 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL 


A high-class schonl. Exceptionally healthful location. 
D hghttul surroundings, Prepares for college or 
care of younger boys. Number limited 


Illustrated Catalogue. 
CHAS. H. STROUT,? 
F. E MOULTON, 


Pennsy! VANrA, Williamsport. 
S&MINARY 


A thoroughly equipped Classical and Scientific 
School for both sexes 15 teachers. eg lar and 
elec.ive courses Degrees conferred Rare fa ili- 
ties in Wusic, Art,and Modern Languages Steam 
heat; et ctric light ; all modern appliances. $225.40 
pays all charzes in a regular course for one year. 

i«ounts to preachers, teachers, and two from 
same family. (atalogue free. 

E. J). GRAY, D.D , President. 


Ruops Istanp East Greenwich. 
AST GkKE! NWICH ACADEMY 
Founded 182. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. Seytember 6th. For illustrated 


catalogue write to 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D. 


Vermont, Middlebury. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Founded in 1800. Open to both sexes. Board 
and College bills less than $200 a year; .cholarships re- 


BRAINERD, «t.D., President. 


Virern1,, Hollins. 
Sey INSTITUTE for Young Ladies 
Usens dept. 14, 1892. and Cot 
‘eriate ourses. Conservatory Course in usic, 
ind Klocution Schools. situated in valley of 
Climate unexcelled. Mineral veg ‘or information 
address u . L. COCKE, Supt. 


Virorn1a, Louisa Co., lrevilian’s. 
M=- FRANK MORRIS will open in Sertember 
a e Schowl tor Bors from eight to fifteen 
aduate of Charlottesville 


years of awe. Head Master 


University. House new; delightful location; climate 
unsur assed. Old-fashioned Virginia ron. Koys 

taught riding under responsible er 
peranoum. Applications should 


$200 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 
av? SHORTHAND 


igh class commercial school affording complete 
for business life, Also Frencn ona G: rman. 
Ofi ¢ open all summer for ccamination and enroliment o 


shurtents, term begins Tucsday. Sept. 6th, 1802 Ap 
necessary. 


cation blanks now ow ready Early enroliment 

For College Annua\, Shorthand Announcement, Gradu. 

ating Exercixes, including Mr. Andrew Uarnegie’s me 

m address on Fr education, call or address 
Taos. May Prerrer, D , Principal and Founder, 

Record Building, 917-919 Street, Philadelphia 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 

pe OF MUSIC 
Music, Elocution, Literature, ‘Seneusem Fine 

Arts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrated Cale 

FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 
Cuester, Pa. 
31st year. Fa'l term opens Sept. 14, 1892. 
A MILITARY COLLECE 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry. and Arts. Thorough 
tory department. or 


Col. C. E. HYATT, Pres. 


Worcester Academy. 


A Boys’ Scheel of the highest grade. soth year begins 
Sept. : pst ‘Thorough preparation for any college or 
scientific school Scoruicate admits to various colleges. 

BULLDINGS 


CHO HOUSE, equipped with 
laboratories, libraries, and superb if IUM. 
rooms en sute, with every 
improvement, and fire- place ineach rvom. Isolat 
BiNiN fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 
ALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
ll buildings heated by secam Am mple playgrounds. 
. ABercrompBig, A . Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


Honesty— 


Not a trace of shoddy or trickery in Scotch 
Homespun. Every thread plai: ly discern- 
ible to the nak =| eye, provided it is 
genuine. 

We have the Genuine Scotch Homespun 
Suits, well and carefully made, worth 
double the price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge no more for them than the imi- 
tations cost. $14, $15, $16, and $18 per 
suit. 

Samples and self-measurement guide 
sent free. 


FE. O. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier, and Importer, 
1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


SS, NOISES CURED 


(Opposite the Mint.) 
DEAF: 


Tere 


SOUVENIR 
SPOON 


SOLD ONLY BY 


J.H Johnston & Co. 


17 Union Square 
New York 


Cor. Broadway & 15th St. 


$1.50 
$2.25 


Coffee Size, 
Tea Size, - 


SILVERWARE 


Send for illustrated price-list of all 
Souvenir Spoons made. 


Licbig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


. The Standard for Purity, 


Flavor, and 
Wholesomeness 
uine only with 


lustus von Lrebig’s 
siguature as shown: 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


WANTED—A seamstress, fine hand-sewer, competent 
to take entire we lady’s wardrebe. Must be oblging, 
healthy, refined, of good educati n and charact: r, and be 
willing re- ide with the advertiser, Address REFER 
NCES,” No. 2,073, Christan Union O 


SALESLADY can of a good 
pos.tion for Fall seasun, in Connecticut town ,000. 
Redvers MILLINER, No. 2,083, care Christian Union. 


ADIRONDACKS, near Paul Smith's. Parties de- 
c ort easant surreu 
Mrs ABIGAIL RICKETSON, 
Bloomingdale, Essex Co , N 


CORRESPONDENCE desired with rties desir- 
ing poms in private house Milk, cream vegetables; 
Pl leasant family lite assu ed to a limited num- 
r. , exchanged. A > 
248, Catskill, N. Y. 


PARENTS desiring a small country school for their 
daughters are invited to wr te to L_, No. 2112, care Chris- 
tian Union References given. 


YA'E STUDENT, well recommended, with two 
years’ successful experience in teaching, desires position as 
private tutor during the summer in college preparatory 
work, academic or scicn*rfic. Latin, (.reek 
and Mathematics. Address F No. 2,102, care of 
Christian Union. 


A LADY living a pleasant in, sine count 
would li- e to correspond with a few people 
where to spend August. Mrs. CUREIS, 216, Bir- 
min. ham, Conn. 


WANTED -— For Chris‘ian rvice tosave 
young men who have given themselv.s to God 
work, simple fare, small pay, on an inc u-trial t Tm, ; 
rome man tal labor wil be requir d. [here wil be thor- 
ough training tor institution [| work in the methods of th 
Ravhe Haus. Address Director, Burnham Industri 
Farm, Canaan N.Y. 


a Situation as stenographer and t writer op: rator. Lerms 
Fourth St, Troy, N. ¥ 


WANTED—As housekeeper in a girls’ 
school, a ( hristian woman ay a daughter to ed 
A pleasant home and excellent advant+ges offered. 
erences and rsonal ivwerview mecessary. 
Lyndon Hall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


= 
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Financial 


Notwithstanding that the rate of inter- 
est on call loans has reached, for short 
time, as high as 4 per cent., the average 
rate has not been over 2% to 3 per cent., 
while the closing was from 2 to 2% per 
cent. Yet this improvement in rates com- 
ing at this particular time was one of the 
most beneficent things that could have 
happened as a check to what did promise 
to be an extraordinary outflow of gold, 
stimulated by the passage in the United 
States Senate of the Free Coinage Silver 
Bill. The fact that the Senate could pass 
such a bill, or any free coinage silver bill, 
startled people for the moment, and influ. 
enced for a day or twoa decided selling 
movement of American shares and securi- 
ties from the other side. If it had not 
been known that any bill of the kind would 
have met with a prompt and emphatic veto 
by the President, the passage of it would 
have resulted in a panic. One of the re 
markable incidents attending this enact. 
ment was that a United States Senator 
from the State of New York could vote for 
it, with the uncompromising sentiment 
held by all political parties in this State 
against it; such a misrepresentation of in- 
terests and sentiment as this has not oc- 
curred before for very many years, and 
should receive a rebuke from all men, regard- 
less of party. The results might have been 
disastrous in the extreme in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. The effect on the English 
markets was soon spent, however, when 
the assurance of the President’s firm atti- 
tude was understood. The raising of the 
rate of money prevented any particular 
outflow of gold, only $1,300,000 going for 
the week. This, it is understood, is the 
end of gold shipments for this season, and 
it will not be many weeks before the drift 
of the yellow metal will be this way. 

The wheat crop reports (unofficial) from 
Kansas and west of the Mississippi River 
are all good, while from Kansas especially 
there is reason for believing that the yield 
will even exceed the great harvest of last 
year. Corn has much improved on ac- 
count of a week of perfect weather, and 
west of central lowa corn promises a very 
heavy growth. 

The fiscal year’s report up to June 31 of 
the Government Treasury has some fea- 
tures of interest. The aggregate income 
from the customs and internal bureau, 
together with that from miscellaneous 
sources, exhibits a decrease of about $39,- 
000,000. The aggregate of expenses also 
shows $19,000,000 decrease, which leaves 
an excess of receipts of $8,839,515. The 
figures given of receipts during the latter 
months of the year indicate a growing in- 
crease of income, and make it pretty cer- 
tain that another year will develop consid- 
erable elasticity in the expansion of rev- 
enue. 

The effect of gold shipments—or. fear 
of them—of the passage by the Senate of 
the free coinage bill referred to, and 
the consequent influx of foreign holdings 
of our securities for a day or two, resulted 
in dampening the spirits of the Exchanges 
here, and in the lowering of quotations on 
most of the list; later in the week, how- 
ever, the reaction came, both here and 
abroad, and quite a demand from the other 
side for our shares sprang up, so that on 
Thursday and Friday the tide turned and 
prices closed strong. The riot at Home- 
stead, Pa., had really but little effect, for 
there is a settled confidence in the minds 
of the American people that lawlessness 
and riot will have but a short life, and that 
law and order under any circumstances 


will be enforced, even with such a timid 
and time-serving Governor as has to deal 
with the Homestead chaos. 

Railway earnings are large; forty-nine 
roads for the fourth week of June exhibit 
again of 79 84 per cent., while returns on 
seventy-nine roads for the month of June 
show a gain of 8.29 per cent. The full 
list for June will be given in the next 
week’s report. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Specie, decrease 961,400 
Legal tender, decrease ............. 2,517,000 
Deposits, decrease ................ 3 877.700 
Reserve, 2,5¢9.575 


This leaves a surplus reserve of about 
$14,000,000 in the city banks. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


COMPANY 


Office, 
308 & 310 
‘4 Walnut St., 

Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL.... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,993,549-53 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. 
CHAS. PEROT, Vice-President 
RIC HARD MARIS Secretary and Treas. 
AMES B. YOUNG. Actuary 


EQUITABLE 


Mortgage Company 


CAPITAL, $2,049,550.00 
SURPLUS, $800,000.00 
ASSETS, $14,074,813.56 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Returning from 3% to 6 per Cent. 


67, DEBENTURE BONDS 


VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT INVESTMENTS 
SENT ON APPLICATION. | 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK: 40 Wall St. LONDON 
BOSTON: 117 Devonshire St. AMSTERDAM 


PHILA.: Cor 4th & Chestnut Sts. BERLIN 


Your Income 


may, perhaps, be doubled, 
and your principal made 
safer than at present. 

Our book will tell you 
how ; sent free. 


The Provident 
O. 


Please mention The Christian Union 


The JVjiddlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 114,000 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, E xecutors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - + $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


ORS: 

uel D. Babcock, 

Frederic Crom well, rd A. McCurdy, 
osiah M. Fiske, E. O 
alter R. Gillette, Edwin Fac 


Robert Goele Henry H. Rogers, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry Ww. Smnth 
R. Somers Hayes, H. Mc 

Oliver Harriman Frederic W. Van 


Charles R. H nderson, William hitney, 


THE VERMONT 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


selects its loans, which are payable in gold, 
with such care that it is ready to 
guarantee any of them at 


6 per cent. 


No sums too small, none too large, to receive 
our careful attention. 


The Vermont Investment Company 
144 College St., Burlington, Vt. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


Investors in New York Real*Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


Circular Letters of Credit: 


For Travelers 


IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
32 Nassau St., N. VY. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
House in Paris, MUNROE & CoO. 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
Tacoma, Washington. 
Refer to Continental Nat. Bk.,N. Y. J. V. Farwe 


ma. Correspondence solicited. 


MINNEAPOLIS Real Estate, Loans, In- 
Send for Guide Map ry the Flour City 
J. B. T 325 Hennepin Ave. 


is assured to msers of WILLIAMS’ famous 
YANKEE’’ 


SHAVING Soap. 
It softens the beard as nothing else will. 
It cools the skin and prevents irritation. 
Cures pimples and Sores. 


| F unable to get itat your Drug Store, send 15c. 
for a full size cake 
THEJ.B.WILLIAMS CO. , GLASTONBURY, Cr. 


| 
| | 
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& Co., Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. P.S. Henson, 
| D. D. Chica B. Banks, 
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YOU OUGHT 
KNOW ABOUT HARVEY 


There are some things on which 
every American man and woman, boy 
and girl, should be thoroughly informed. 

The building of the first steamboat, 
the story of the telegraph, the history 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, the rise 
of Chicago from her ashes, the develop- 
ment of the Columbian Exposition— 
all these thrill the breast with a feeling 
of exultation at the ability of man to 
carry such grand enterprises to com- 
plete success. 

In the same line, and of correspond- 
ing interest, is the story of the town of 
Harvey, Illinois, less than two years 
ago only a thought in the brain of one 
practical, progressive, indomitable 
American citizen—to-day a reality of 
819 buildings, including nine great 
manufacturing establishments, with 
churches, schools, halls, bank, business 
blocks, depots, offices, and all the 
concomitants of a thriving, bustling 
community of 4,oo0 inhabitants, to 
which additions are being made as 
fast as houses can be erected to ac- 
commodate them. 

How this marvelous growth was 
created, the peculiar conditions which 
brought it about, the grand principles 
of temperance and industry on which 
it is founded, the universally acknowl- 
edged success which has crowned these 
well-directed efforts of brain and capi- 
tal—all make a story of singular in- 
terest, too long to be related here, but 
which you can have for the asking. 

No matter whether or not you want 
to share personally in the prosperity of 
this wonderful town, either as a resi- 
dent or an investor, it is a duty you 
owe yourself to become better ac- 
quainted with its stimulating history. 

The founders of Harvey will take 
pleasure in sending you, at their own 
expense, an illustrated account of the 
enterprise, which will certainly be 
worth having, and may give you ideas 
by which you will be greatly the gainer. 

If you mention this paper, a hand- 
some souvenir of the World’s Fair, 
with pictures of its buildings, will be 
included. Address 
HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 

Rookery Building, 
217 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROOFING 


Is unequaled for house, barn, factory, or out-buildings, 
and costs half the price of shingles, tin, or iron. 
It is ready for use and easily applied by anyone. 


FOR SHED OR HENHOUSE 


On steep or flat surface. Excellent roof, complete, 
$2.00 Per 100 square feet. $2.00 
Send stamp for sample and state size of roof 
Ind. Paint & Roofing Co , 42 West Broadway, New York. 

HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 


‘HAI Gray Hair, Most satis? Halr 


actory grower, 50c. 
Hair Book & bos Hara! kiss Couns, Best Corn Cure, both F REE 


What He Could Afford 


Robert Carrick was one of the earliest 
bankers of Glasgow. He went to the city 
a poor boy, but became the leading part- 
ner of the old Ship Bank. He lived and 
died a grim, penurious man, and left not 
a penny to any benevolent institution in 
the city where all his wealth had been ac- 
cumulated. Once, however, according to 
Mr. Paxton Hood, he was obliged to act 
with an appearance of generosity. He 
was waited on by three fellow-citizens for 
a subscription to the Royal Infirmary, then 
in its infancy. 

They wished him to head. the subscrip- 
tion, and, to their mortification and sur- 
prise, he put down his name for only two 
guineas, and when they besought him to 
increase the amount he became indignant, 
and threatened to withdraw his name al- 
together. 

He could not really afford even so much 
as two guineas, he declared. 

The deputation proceeded next to the 
office of Mr. Milquham, one of the great 
manufacturers of Glasgow. He looked at 
the paper and exclaimed : 

“ Bless me, what’s this? Banker Car- 
rick only two guineas?” 

They told him that the banker had said 
he could not really afford any more. 

“ What’s that you say?” He turned to 
his faithful cashier. “Jamie, bring me 
the bank-book.” Then he wrote a check 
on the Ship Bank for ten thousand 
pounds. 

“ Now, Jamie, run to the bank,Sand 
bring that money to me.” - 

The check was presented. Old Robin 
stared. “Go back,” said he; “there’s 
some mistake,” and presently he came 
running into Milquham’s counting-house 
in great anxiety. 

“ What’s wrong wi’ ye the day?” asked 
the banker. 

“Nothing in the least degree wrong 
with me. But I suspect there’s something 
far wrong with you and the bank,” an- 
swered the manufacturer, “ for these good 
gentlemen sitting here have assured me 
that in your own office and out of your 
own mouth you declared you could only 
afford them two guineas. And, that being 
the case, I think it is high time I removed 
my deposits.” 

Mr. Carrick was in a hard place, but he 
finally put down his name for fifty guineas. 
Then Mr. Milquham canceled his check, 
and the deputation went away rejoicing. 

— Youth's Companion. 


—dAuthentic information has been re- 
ceived that Dr. Sheldon Jackson, United 
States Commissioner for Alaska, reported 
murdered by the Yukon Indians, is alive 
and well. 

—John Tenniel, the cartoonist of 
“Punch,” completed his seventy-second 
year in February last, but his tall figure is 
still erect, and its resemblance to that of 
a cavalry officer is emphasized by the curl 
of his nearly white moustache. “His 
fingers are as firm and his walk is as elas- 
tic as ever, and his eye as bright.” It 
will be a surprise to a large number of 
readers that the word “ eye” is here used 
in the singular witha special significance. 
At the age of twenty Tenniel was extremely 
fond of fencing, and in a bout with a 
friend the foil entered one of his eyes and 
entirely destroyed its sight. 


Sickness Among Children 
Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, but is 
largely avoided by Aiving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. e most successful and reliable 
is the Gail Burden “ E ” Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. ! 


Have you a Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Duplex, or a Stu- 
dent Lamp? 

Do they work satisfactorily? 

Do your Lamp Chimneys 
break? You get the wrong sort! 

The RIGHT ones are the 
“PeaRL Giass, made by 
Geo. A. Macbeth & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, makers of the cele- 
brated “ Pearl-top” lamp chim- 


ney, which have given univer- 
sal satisfaction. 


WARWIEK 


NURTECTION BICYCLES 


BUILT ON HONOR 


When “told Sol’? makes all things sizzle, 
Drink Hires’ Root Beer. 

When dull care makes life a fizzle, 
Drink Hires’ Root Beer. 

When you feel a little dry, 

When you’ re cross ,and con’t know why, 

When with thirst the children cry, 

There’s a sweet relief to try— 
Drink Hires’ Root Beer. 

A 2s cent Package makes five gallons. 


Heartburn ? 


Perhaps you smoke _ too 
much. That is not always 
the cause of it; but what- 
ever the cause, Peptonix is 
the cure. Remember that. 
Send us your address, and 
let us mail you a free 
sample. 


The Allston Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


= 
TOP 
WARWICK CYCLE 
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Peter will endeavor to question 
fat pussies the YOUNG FOLKS. Sut hon con- 


st. The full and address of the inquirer must 
accom giy Sor publication, but for 
2d. Always ive the number 
stions answers previous ishe 
Write om only one side of the 


i. 
The questioner must be tent, 
eter time to the desired information if 
z weeks to m 


920. Will you kindly inform me whose book to get 
containing Bible stories with illustrations suitable 
for a little girl only four years of age? W. B.S. 


“ The Life of Our Lord in Simple Lan- 
guage for Little Children” (Frederick 
Warne & Co., New York); Mrs. Louise S. 
Houghton’s “ Bible Storics,” published by 
the American Sunday-School Union, New 
York. Both books are illustrated. 


41. (a) I have the partial charge of a little girl’s 
studies for the summer. Am not able to get out- 
doors with her much, but would like to lead her as 
much as possible to an acquaintance with outdoor 
things. We are on an old farm fifty or sixty miles 
from a library of any size. I feel that I need the 
help of some book or books. She has studied Hook- 
er’s Child’s Book of History, but / need something 
to help me out with her in the study of plants, birds, 
insects, etc. Can you direct me to anything? (6) 
I also wish help in her language work. She is ten 
years old. A. 


(a) Read with her Hooker’s “Child's 
Book of Nature,” published by the Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York. It has 
three divisions—* Plants,” ‘ Animals,” 
and “ Air, Water, Heat, and Light.” (4) 
Try “Short Studies in English” (A. S. 
Barnes & Co.), and after that Swinton’s 
“New Language Lessons” (American 
Book Company). 


66. Having never seen it stated in any history I 
have, will you please to give the number of foreigners 
enlisted in other lands to assist the Union forces in 
the late Civil War? SUBSCRIBER. 

Many recent immigrants took part in 
the war, but no attempt was made to enlist 
men in other countries to aid the North. 
Few foreigners fought, and no statistics of 
their number exist. 


The charming inconsistency of woman 
was well illustrated the other day by 
two questions which I received in the same 
mail from a correspondent in California. 
In the first letter she wonders why it is 
that in this column, and in similar columns 
of question and answer in various period- 
icals of the country, one query takes 
“precedence of all others—namely, the 
one indicating a desire on the part of the 
inquirers to recall some stray bit of verse 
or prose, mostly verse, once familiar to 
their childhood or youth; the quality of 
which, not infrequently, in no wise resem- 
bles that of sShakespeare’s mercy. In- 
deed, instead of a rare gem from one of 
the immortals, it is quite as likely to be 
some jingle from Mother Goose, whose 
half-remembered, wholly fascinating echo 
of eld still lingers on a torn fragment of 
cabalistic sounds.” Having asked this 
question, which has been in my own mind 
very frequently, she proceeds immediately 
with the following inquiry, which I hope 
some one can answer : 


43. Some years ago I came across a little waif in 
the corner of a country: newspaper, that left such a 
charming impress upon my mental canvas that I 
would be very gladif any of your readers could supply 
the missing link in memory’s chain. It suggests a 
lovely picture, in decided contrast te the restless 


homelessness of this boarding-house generation. 
I can recall only a line here and there: 


The clock is on the stroke of four, 

The father's work is done 

Sweep up the hearth aad: mend the fire, 


aan him wait. 


For father on the threshold stands. 


E. G. M. 

I must add that, while I am ready to 
answer all questions! as far as I am able, 
I should much rather be an encyclopedia 
or a dictionary or a manual of history than 
a handbook of poetical quotations ; if, how- 
ever, my readers still insist on my being 
such a handbook, | suppose that I ought 
to submit cheerfully. 


742. Will you kindly tell me where this quotation 
is from? 
The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow ; 
Then what will Coc 
Robin do then, poor thing? etc. 


Read Mother Goose.” 


H. M. 


Unexpected Thanks 


A correspondent sends the “ Youth's 
Companion ” the following “ true story ” 
of street-car politeness : 

An “electric ” was passing down a sub- 
urban thoroughfare, when it was hailed by 
an old woman evidently from the country. 
The car stopped, and after much bustling 
and puffing the woman got in, at the same 
time asking the conductor to please take 
her to a certain street. 

By a circuitous route the car soon 
reached the street she had asked for, and 
the conductor gruffly announced the fact. 
Overcome with joy to find herself at her 
destination, she squeezed out, saying to 
the conductor as she passed him, her face 
beaming with gratitude : 

“I thankee very much, sir. I am very 
much obleeged to ye. I hope yee didn’t 
we to go fur out of yer way to get me 

ere.” 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


A baby’s natural food contains no starch. All 
artificial infant foods that thicken when cooked 
do. The infant stomach cannot digest starch. 

The proper food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


ASpecial Food 


for babies prepared by our process to suit the 
delicate iniant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the growing 
child. It is mate of pure cows’ milk combined 
with wheat and barley, and is physiologically 
and practically a peifect food for a growing 
baby. Use Horlick’s Malted Milk 


For Babies 


and you will have tt m thrifty, happy and 
strong. It contains no starch, requires no cook- 
ing, merely mixing with hot ‘water—it is clean, 

compact, palatable and convenient. 


At all druggists Endoi.s-1 by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


~WORTH GUINEA A BOX.” 3 
Science: 


Al MEDICAL 
SCIENCE: 


has achieved 4 


great triumph in | 
the production of! 


°} 

] 

> 
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PILLS 


Disorders arising from Impaired, 
, Digestion, Constipation and Disor- | 
} dered Liver; and they will quickly re-, 
store women to complete health. , 
, Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
Ofall druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
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After Bathing 


time with Pearline, you feel 


of va, _ the first 
j CW, a as if you never had been clean before. 


¥ \ Possibly 


you 


Gh 


\4 


you haven’t. Only baths like 


the Turkish or the Russian can make you 
as clean as Pearline does. 
the same feeling of lightness and lux- 
ury after it, too. 
Bathing with Pearline costs almost 
nothing. 


There’s 


It's like everything else— 
would, long for it, if it were 


expensive, but you're apt to over- 
look it when it’s cheap. Directions 
on every package. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 


good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” iT’s 


Beware 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 
S34 


you an imitation, be honest—send it bac 


JAMES PYLE, New’ York. 


TIFFANY “GLASS & DECORATING -COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS & GLASS:-WORKERS DOMESTIC: &-ECCLESIASTICAL- 


‘DECORATIONS: 


‘MEMORIALS 
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Correspondence 


Politician and Statesman 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I have read “ Question and Answer” 
in your issue of June 18. Having had ex- 
perience in the machine (I am Secretary 
of a Republican Town Committee), I beg 
your indulgence. 


Charles Sumner was only a statesman, 


and not a politician at all. I do not think 
he had a trace of the latter. He would 
not even show himself at the State House, 
though urged to do so, at the time when 
his election was first pending. That 
sense of tact, and of touch of soul, and of 
persuading men, that are the special en- 
dowment of the politician, he seemed sin- 
gularly destitute of. He directly dealt 
with public questions on their merits; but 
to handle men was out of his line. But 
the mere politician does nothing but this 
last. 

Abraham Lincoln and Henry Wilson 
were both best specimens of the politi- 
cian-statesman, who manages people so as 
to get into office, and when in office de- 
votes himself to dealing with public ques- 
tions. The career of each one of them is 
peculiarly worth study, as illustrating both 
the politician and the statesman. I re- 
member seeing Mr. Wilson on one election 
day—lI think it was the November of 1876 
—walking back and forth and being about 
at the polls, that his presence there might 
make for his party. He knew that the 
liking men had for him would draw them 
more strongly to vote the Republican ticket 
if they saw him there. The influence was 
legitimate, but it was that of the politician 
managing the people. Mr. Charles Sum- 
ner could not have done so. He was not 
made that way. 

Mr. Thurlow Weed and Mr. William H. 
Seward were also politicians. Fora series 
of years Mr. Weed managed the Whig 
party of New York State as a gentleman 
sails his own yacht. It was his most de- 
lightful recreation. Hedid not want office, 
would not take it, but he guided as to who 
should be in office, or, at least, nominated 
for it, in his own party. Mr. Seward was 
most intimately associated with him; but 
Mr. Seward was also a statesman—he 
dealt directly with public affairs, and for 
the public weal as he understood it. These 
four men are worthy of special study as 
politicians. 

From what I learn I am conviaced that 
Mr. Cleveland is not a politician at all; 
and Governor Russell is much the same 
way. Governor Russell has not attained 
his place by any of the arts of the political 
manager. His touch of soul on men is 
such that they wanted to put him into 
office spontaneously, without any wire- 
pulling, and when he was there, he stood 


for good government—the measures which : 


make for the public welfare. 


Deafness 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have been accustomed for many years 
to read The Christian Union weekly, and 
its perusal gives me not only pleasure but 
help and strength. 

It is my great misfortune to belong to 
that class for whom the Rev. Uriah Xerxes 
Buttles in a recent number of your paper 
undertakes to find some compensations in 
their affliction. 

Scanning the table of contents, all other 
news was hastily passed over and the 
article in question eagerly read, hoping 
the author had indeed found some source 


of comfort for those who are partially 
deaf. 

Before reading far, however, it was 
evident, what the reverend gentleman him- 
self admits further on, that he has no 
conception of what it must be to be so 
afflicted. Nor can he find out by any 
experiments. 

He can close his eyes and for the 


moment he is in the place of the blind | 


man; by some temporary lameness he 
might be able to sympathize with a cripple ; 
let him compress the organ of smell and 
all the sweet odors floating around are 
shut out. 

But putting the fingers in the ears will 
not help him to understand the depriva 
tions and discomforts, the untold misery, 
which the partially deaf are compelled to 
bear. 

The compensations which he finds for 
us are, the loss of annoyance from the 
milkman and scissors-grinder’s bell, the 
cries of the street venders, the amateur 
musicians across the way, certain noctur- 
nal noises, etc. All this is very much as 
if he should say to the man with only one 
leg, “ My friend, what a wonderful com- 
pensation you have ! you have to buy only 
one shoe !” 

Another writer in a popular magazine 
lately suggests that ladies who are so 
afflicted might find profit in cultivating a 
taste for dress! ! 

Mr. Buttles wonders at the reluctance 
of the deaf to go around lugging a tin 
trumpet, a cylinder, or a huge funereal 
fan, because he, for his near-sightedness, 
does not hesitate to adorn his nose with a 
pair of gold bowed glasses, which do not 
in anywise disfigure the countenance, and 
at once his deformity is overcome. 

In any public gathering a large per- 
centage of his fellow-men are wearing the 
same badge, and it does not occasion any 
remark. 

But let one raise his ear-trumpet, which 
at the best is but a doubtful help, and 
hereafter every friend he meets will shout 
with such vehemence as causes every nerve 
to tingle, and make one long for death. 

In behalf of the deaf let me utter a pro- 
test: Don't hunt for compensations where 
none exist. Don’t shout at your deaf friends, 
when a low, distinct utterance is so much 
more effectual. Don's ridicule their infir- 
mity, but do help them to feel that the 
Lord permits it, and that some day the 
ears will be unstopped and the deaf shall 
hear; and in that alone is solace and com- 
fort to be found. 4 CG. kh 


Daughter—Shall we invite Dr. Bigfee 
to the reception? Mother—I think we’d 
better not, he’s so absent-minded. He 
might charge it in the bill—Mew York 
Weekly. 


ALE AND BEEF 


is the only mild stimulant combineu 
with a perfect food known that makes 


BLOOD“MUSGLE 


Convalescents should take it regularly as ft as- 
sinilates easily and quickly. Sold by ali Deuggists. 
Send for Pamphlet of emiment Pysicians testimenials. 


The ALE & BEEF CO.. DAYTON. 0..U. A. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists 
CONSUMPTION 


AYER’S PILLS 


constipation, 
dyspepsia, jaundice, 
sick headache. 


THE BEST 


remedy for 

all disorders of 
the stomaeh, liver, 
and bowels. 


Every Dose Effective 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr IL— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part IL 
of “Family Worship”—#z. the Prayers 
without the Readings. 

SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 

rice, $1.50. 


“ Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and eminentlp 
stimulating.’’—Congregationalist. 


imi 
THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
L Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
es. Price, $1.50. [The only Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 

“I know no more valuable Bible-help than fer 
comprehensiveness. ’’— 

socuracy its 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. I- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

* There is a vividness in its that is delightéal. 

IN AID OF FAITH. t1r2mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per voluine, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume IIL, John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. Zhe House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 
a volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 

ark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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